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Nothing wins love like unselfish thoughtfulness for 
others) He who thinks nothing of himself in his 
intercourse with his fellows, is surest to make his fel- 
lows think of him with gratitude, when they are with 
him, and when they are away from him. There is no 
way of winning a place in the hearts of all, like losing 
all thought of one’s self or of one’s claim on the 
love of any. 


A very young child knows the difference between 
being laughed with and being laughed at. If you 
laugh with a child, you give him pleasure. If you 
laugh at a child, you arouse his indignation. He 
feels that, child as he is, he is entitled to be recognized 
in his personality, and to have his feelings considered 
with due deference. If you deny a child his rights 
80 far, he is likely to assert his claim on your respect, 
and to indicate his lack of respect for you in your 
practical denial of his rights. 


One of the proofs of the divine origin of the Bible 
is its capability ‘of enduring the test of close and thor- 
ough study in its every portion. The more a man 
knows about the Bible, the more he values the Bible ; 
and the more a man studies the Bible, the more he 
finds in the Bible that is worth studying. There is 


of fresh attention to be found in any and every text 
of the Bible that is brought under fresh examination. 
This is the unvarying testimony of every intelligent 
Bible student; and the fact that this is so is an added 
reason why the Bible should be studied systematically 
and persistently. 


4 

The comfort of faith is in the help it gives beyond 
the realm of sight. So long as we can see just what 
God is doing for us, and just why he does it, we feel 
no need of faith. Our reason is sufficient for our 
encouragement. But when sight fails us, and we can 
see neither the what nor the why of God’s dealings 
in our behalf, then it is for our faith in the loving 
and wise God to be our stay and our cheer. Charles 
Kingsley, indeed, suggests that faith is “ reason exer- 
cised on the invisible.” And thus it is that faith can 
give to us, in the realm of the unseen, a rest that is as 
sure as the rest which reason gives to us in any por- 
tion of the realm of the seen. 


A love of study or a love of knowledge is of advan- 
tage as a means to an end; but in itself it has no 


more value than a love of money-getting or a love of | 


money. All gettings and all possessings have their 
true worth in the purpose of their applying, not in 
their mere achieving. That a man wants knowledge, 
and that he is willing to work for its obtaining in 
order to its wise use for the good of others, is always 
to his credit. But the desire to study simply for the 
purpose of gaining knowledge, is only one phase of 
the spirit of curiosity ; and the wish to have knowl- 
edge simply for the satisfaction of having it, is merely 
a form of mental miserliness. Much knowledge is 
worth no more than much flesh, unless its possessor 
makes it worth something by its using. It is better 
to have little flesh or little knowledge, while making 
it all effective for the advantage of others, than to be 
full-fleshed and learned without helping others through 
one’s fullness. 


It is the study which a man does at his odd min- 
utes, rather than his study at regular hours of study, 
which is likely to give him his superiority as a scholar. 
And this sort of study almost any man can find time 
for, whatever is his ordinary occupation. Men nowa- 
days talk of eight hours a day as a full day’s work ; 
but the man whose daily work is limited to eight 
hours has spare time enough for all needful rest and 
recreation, and for sufficient study to make him before 
long a man of marked attainments in almost any line 
of acquired knowledge. Even if his regular work 
covers ten or twelve hours a day, he still has time 
enough to make steady progress in various lines of 
special study. The men who have made their mark 
in the world as eminent scholars, or as students of 
exceptional proficiency in particular lines of research, 
or as experts in this or that direction of practical 
knowledge, have rarely been men who had nothing 
else to do but to fit themselves for the sphere in which 
they attained highest distinction. In most cases they 
gained their pre-eminence through a wise use of the 
spare time which they had, above the hours of their 
regular daily duties.” And there are few young men 
to-day so closely occupied at what they call their 
regular work, that they might not find time to pre- 
pare themselves by special study at odd minutes for 





always something that is fresh and that is deserving 


ment of human knowledge. It is true that they may 

not care to do this, that they may not feel like work- 

ing hard in another direction*after having worked 

hard “ all day.” at that which gives them their daily 

bread, or to the doing of which they are bound in 

honor, But that is a matter of inclination, rather 

than a question of practicability. No man is likely 
to make high attainment in any sphere unless he is 
willing to do more every day than “a regular day’s 
work,” and unless he is ready to do extra work when 
he does not feel like doing anything. This is as true 
in the case of one whose regular work is that of sys- 
tematic study, as of one whose study is supplemental 
to work of a very different sort. If, indeed, a young 
man can have study as his principal occupation, he 
has a fine start in the pursuit of knowledge; but in 
any case he must work out of regular hours as well 
as in them, and must work whether he feels like it 
or not, if he would be a man of mark in the line of 
his life studies; and the young man who is ready to 
do this can hope for high attainment. accordingly, 
even though he is not privileged just now to give 
himself wholly to study. 





OSING LEISURE PROFITABLY. 


We have no right and no need to waste time. Every 
hour is good for something and should have its use. 
The work of life should be so organized that every 
day shall have some relation to the purposes which 
we have set before us. This does not mean: “ All 
work and no play.” On the contrary, it means that 
play is, in its place, as important as work, because it 
is necessary for the sake of life’s best work. The 
view is quite too common that, when we have worked 
faithfully for a period, we have then won the privilege 
of wasting a certain amount of time in sheer useless- 
ness. We can never win any such privilege or right. 
We may earn and deserve rest aug leisure, but these 
are always to be made a means to the true ends of 
usefulness and service. 

What, then, are some of the right uses of leisure? 
One correct answer certainly is, that leisure should be 
a means of recuperation from weariness incurred by 
work, and, therefore, a means of stowing up strength 
for work. What is more delightful than the sense of 
freedom from the pressure of special care which comes 
when after a toilsome season—brief or prolonged— 
one finds himself in the enjoyment of the quiet and 
beauty of the country, and experiences the joy and 
quickening of returning vigor of body and mind? 
This enjoyment, however, is not for itself, but for its 
relations to the true business of life. That which 
makes it so delightful, is the work which has preceded 
it and the work to which it looks forward. It is sweet 
rest because it is an interlude between periods of hard 
work. To the person for whom this ease and quiet 
did not have this meaning, they would furnish only 
lassitude and unrest. Many persons never make serious 
business enough of life to learn what real rest is, for 
rest implies work. He whose whole time is leisure 
finds life a weary and burdensome thing, because there 
is nothing in his life to add relish to his leisure. But 
when leisure means recuperation from work and for 


It acquires a dignity and use which give the whole 





a place among the proficients in almost any depart- 


work, it then exists for something higher than itself. | 


being a keen enjoyment in it, We cannot perma-! 
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t our natures and delude ourselves into 
iat we are having a good time in mere aim- 
ies. We grow weary of the most exciting 
t length, and find that, unless these amuse- 

meuw 2 held in relation with some higher ‘purpose, 
they are powerless to permanently satisfy us and that 
at length we grow restless and uneasy under them, 
and more and more insusceptible to their charm. The 
normal condition of life is work, action, service. In 
this interpretation of life alone, can we find permanent 
satisfaction, and no use of rest or leisure can prove 
highly profitable except that which holds them in 


constant relation to the true purposes and activities 
of life, 


The profitable use of leisure is generally found, not 
in the cessation of all activity, but in the lightening 
and change of employment. When the rest-days 
come after a long term of labor, it is a good time to 
review what has been done; to spy out its defects; 
combine its separate threads, and consolidate by reflec- 
tion the thoughts and acquisitions upon which the 
mind has been engaged. Leisure is the time for 
ripening the grain after the busy period of tillage. 
We advance to solid attainments by the concurrent 
operation of eager work and quiet reflection. What 
is done during the busy day is often appropriated to 
the economy of life in the evening’s reflection, as what 
is eaten at dinner is quietly appropriated by the sys- 
tem, and carefully built into brain and muscle. Thus 
leisure and work, when kept in their true relation, 
act and re-act upon each other. At its leisure the 
mind lays the plans, chooses the means for accomplish- 
ing them, and reviews its past efforts. In the busy 
hours of labor it carries these into effect, and gains 
experience for further reflection. Thus reflection at 
leisure and work at white heat keep the man in true 
balance. The man of constant reflection and little 
action is in danger of growing impractical and morbid; 
the man whose life is all action, and who reflects little, 
easily becomes rash, superficial, and indiscreet. Leis- 
ure is profitably used when it is employed in careful 
review of life’s work, in profiting from life’s experi- 
ences, and in appropriating its lessons to character. 

Another good use of leisure is for taking inventory. 
Once a year, in many kinds of business, there is a 
great pause. Production or sale often cease for 
atime. The business turns in upon itself, and pro- 
ceeds to self-examination. It is the time for inven- 
tory, when account is taken of stock, and review of 
sales or products, and estimates of success.and pros- 
pects are made, Inventory is as necessary as adver- 
tising. So important is it also in all the business of 
life. It is a most necessary employment to stop and 
look over the resources and profits of life, and can- 
didly determine what is our real status in respect to 
the true ends of our existence. When a person hon- 
estly looks over the contents of his mind, and meas- 
ures his attainments with the view of knowing what 
they really are, he will not be likely to be a vain and 
conceited man. When a person candidly reviews his 
achievements, and then conscientiously considers what 
life offers him to be done, he will not long rest in the 
flattering conviction that he has filled up the measures 
of duty. To do all this is good exercise. Perhaps 
the commonest cause of failure is men’s lack of reflec- 
tion and self-knowledge. But the man who does not 
know himself cannot rightly estimate his duty or 
effectually plan his life-work. Just as the success of a 
campaign does not depend chiefly upon the mad rush 
of the forces in battle, but upon the shrewdness with 
which the campaign is planned; so success in life 
more frequently depends upon self-knowledge and far- 
sighted thoughtfulness than upon mere eagerness and 
hard work. Many men work hard, but not to the 
point. They work at what they cannot-do well, or at 
‘what does not need to be done. Hard work must be 
directed, if it is to succeed. The engines of a huge 
steamer might play up to the limit of their power, 
but the ship would never reach a given port but for 
the plan of the voyage, the knowledge of the course, 
and the skill of the helmsman which give direction 
to the power exerted. There would be less rashness, 





extravagance, and failure, as well as less feebleness 
and inertia, if men took a thorough and conscientious 
inventory of their powers and attainments more fre- 
quently. Leta man look at his past work to see 
whether -it has been well and usefully done; at his 
plans to see whether they are worthy of him, and 
worth his working out; at his motives, to see whether 
they are such as to dignify his work, and to give him 
self-respect and satisfaction in the doing of it; at the 
relations of his work to the true ends of human life 
—making men better and happier. This would be a 
use of leisure so profitable that it might well surpass 
in value for many a life the results of the labors and 
struggles of years. 
The days of leisure furnish the best time to plan 
work. When the active duties come thick and fast, 
there is little time to plan, arrange, and consider 
various methods, or to determine exactly the ends to 
be sought. That can be best done when the whole 
work to be attempted can be carefully thought 
through, and all considerations bearing upon its 
prosecution thoughtfully weighed. An undertaking is 
half done When a well-considered plan is formed for 
its accomplishment. The most critical work of life 
is in settling the questions of what we will try to do, 
and how we will go at it. ; 
The summer brings to multitudes of people who 
have been busy in all lines of effort, a longer or 
shorter season of leisure for rest and recuperation. 
In the use of that leisure, two extremes ought to be 
avoided. Oneis the carrying of the burden of life’s work 
as a burden into the respite; the other is the wasting 
of the time by cutting it off from all relation to life’s 
employments. The holiday is for rest; but true rest 
is not in idleness, in sheer inaction of body and mind. 
Rest is in change and diversion for the mind. The 
work of life should not, therefore, be thrust wholly 
out of view. It should be calmly considered, 
reviewed, sifted; larger and better purposes should 
be matured, and higher aims set in the horizon of the 
mind. In this way, leisure may prove valuable in 
itself, may furnish real refreshment from toil, and may 
lend new vigor and zest to routine work when routine 
work is resumed. ; 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is often a gain in knowing the etymology of a 
word in common use, but it is not always safe to limit 
the meaning of a word to its etymological signification. 
Words are like trees, in the possibility of their receiving 
a new sort of fruitage through grafting. The root may 
be that of a crab-apple tree, while the fruit is a luscious 
pear. One of the words which now has a very different 
meaning from its root signification is “education.” Yet 
few words are more frequently referred to in the light of 
their supposed root-meaning than is that very word “ edu- 
cation.” Just now it is a Massachusetts reader who calls 
a New Jersey writer to account for a mis-derivation of 
this word, and who thinks that a Connecticut lexicogra- 
pher is wrong, and that a popular essayist from Ilinois 
is right, concerning this matter. He says: 

I see that oné of your correspondents (Emma Smuller Carter) 
in your issue for June 2 falls into the common error of suppos- 
ing that the word “ educate” is derived from the Latin educere, 
to draw out, or to lead forth. She says: “ Remember that 
education is a drawing out, not a puttingin.” The editors of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary make the same mistake, 
strangely mixing truth and error while so doing. Dr. Mathews, 
in his “ Words: Their Use and Abuse” (p. 228), well says: 
“Education comes not from educere [to draw out], but from 
educare, which means ‘to nourish,’ ‘ to foster,’ to do just what 
the nurse does.” 

Both educdre and eductre are derived from the primitive 
root due, or duk, which in all the Aryan languages has 
the idea of leading or drawing. And both educdre and 
eductre include the idea of bringing up, of rearing, or of 
training, as asecondary meaning. But the English word 
“education” has in its scope of meaning a great deal 
more than the idea of drawing out, or of nourishing, or 
of drawing out and nourishing. Education includes the 
idea of putting into a man a great deal that at the start 
is not in him to be drawn out. It includes the idea of 
putting in, and of drawing out, and of nourishing, and 
of shaping, and of developing, and of influencing, and 
of making the most of the body, of the mind, and of the 
soul, of the one who is in process of education, All this 





——————=S 
must be understood as attaching to the process of edu. 
cation, whatever may be said of the word by Webster’, 
Unabridged Dictionary or by Dr. William Mathews, 


No gospel truth is of supremer importance than the 
truth of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. The plan of 
salvation pivots on that fact as a fact. “If Christ hath 
not been raised, then is our preaching vain; your fait, 
also is vain.” Yet this truth of truths does not have i, 
relative importance in the average Christian mind, 
There are even many ministers, and other Bible sty. 
dents, who seem to lose sighof the distinction between 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ and a miraculous Te 
vivifying of the dead,—as in the case of Lazarus, and o 
the son of the widow of Nain and of the daughter o 
Jairus. This subject has again been brought into promi. 
nence by the story of the Resurrection, and a Methodig, 
clergyman from Minnesota, who seems not satisfied with 
the view of the case taken by Bishop Warren, writ 
as follows: 

Here are a few queries for Notes on Open Letters. It seems 
to me that Bishop Warren, in his Teaching Points on the lesso, 
“Jesus Risen,” makes several assertions that are not susceptible 
of proof; or, at least, the proof he offers does not sustain the 
positions he bas taken. He says: “Christ’s resurrection body 
was neither in the state in which it was laid in the grave, nor 
when glorified at the ascension; it was somewhere in the 
immensity between.” Here is his proof: “It was a body 
capable of vanishing and appearing at will.” But this was 
nothing new. This he did before he was crucified (John 8; 59), 
“But Jesus hid himself,” or became invisible, “and went ou 
of the temple, going through the midst of them.” [The Revised 
text at this point gives no intimation of a miracle—Tur Ep. 
ITOR.] It was a body capable “ of going through a doorway, the 
door being shut.” Now, if he means that Jesus entered the room 
where the disciples were, without opening the door, where is the 
proof? And surely it cannot be said, in the face of the fact 
that he went “forty days and forty nights” without food, 
before his crucifixion, that he was incapable of living without 
daily food. Who knows that he ate nothing after his resurreo. 
tion, only what he ate in the presence of his disciples? Ani 
how does the Bishop know that his “ gaping wounds” were 
“without pain”? Can the Editor give us some light? 

It is hardly to be supposed that Bishop Warra 
intended to rest the whole case on the facts which he 
mentioned incidentally. He simply indicated thereby 
his understanding of the Bible teachings on the subject 
That he is justified in his opinion, so far, would seem 
be shown by the whole current of those teachings. Ii, 
inded, the risen Jestis came ftom the tomb ‘as Lazarus 
came, with a revivified material body, he was not the first- 
fruits of them that slept; “but now hath Christ been 
raised from the dead, and become the firstfruits of them 
that are asleep.” He who denies this, denies the truth 
on which rests the hope of the Christian believer for the 
here and for the hereafter. Accepting this as a revealed 
truth, however, we may look for the incidental proofs of 
it at every gleam of the story of our risen Lord, Not 
long ago, the Rev. Dr. McNulty pointed out, in these 
pages, the indications in every one of the four Gospels 
of the fact that the very appearance of the empty cere 
ments in the deserted tomb of Jesus gave evidence that 
he had risen from the dead by a change which left those 
enwrappings of his body undisturbed like an empty 
chrysalis. It was when they saw this, that the disciples 
were convinced that a new wonder had been wrought in 
the universe of God. Jolin, as an eye-witness, tells how 
he and Peter saw the empty “linen cloths lying, and thé 
napkin that was upon his head [the head of the dead 
Jesus], not lying with the linen cloths [which had 
enwrapped the body], but rolled up [not folded, as it has 
been so often misquoted, but rolled, as when wrapped 
about his head] in a place by itself.” This would indi- 
cate that the body of Jesus had passed through that 
change from the natural body to the spiritual body, 
which may take’ place gradually, or, again, may be made 
“in a moment in the twinkling of an eye;” and that it 
was, in fact, the resurrection body. From that time on, 
everything that we know of, in the appearance of Jesus, 
is in keeping with this truth of truths concerning the 
Resurrection. His changed body seems never to have 
been seen, before his ascension, by any one who was not 
a disciple of his; and never to have been recognized, 
even by a disciple, save as he gave some gracious proof 
of his personal identity with the One who had before been 
known in the flesh. It is true that our risen Lord ate 
when he chose to do that as an evidence of his per- 
sonality. So, indeed, did the earth-visiting angels eat, 
in the daysof Abraham and later. It js true that he did 
all that was necessary to convince those who saw him that 
his presence was a reality,and not a ghostly delusion. 


But it is also true that he bore the resurrection body, and 


not the body which he bore before the resurrection. On 
this truth the believer in Jesus can rest confidently ; and 
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his is the truth which Bishop Warren seems to have 
referred to in his Teaching Points. 











JUST BEYOND. 
, BY RICHARD E. BURTON, PH.D. 


Past the fragrant clover-fields, 
Past the forests with their yields 
Of dark verdure, resting eyes 
That are worn with readings wise ; 


Past the blue hills, barriers dear 
Twixt the hopes beyond and here, 
Is a place (it must be so) 
Whither it is good to go. 


For I long for it betimes 

Of a morning, in my rhymes; 
And the eve-light finds me still 
Looking, longing, ’gainst my will. 


It is always just beyond 

What I see, and should a wand 
Touch mine eyes, grown strangely dim, 
They might pierce the mountain rim 


And discover yonder spot, 
That is sweet, but traveled not. 
Yet, dim-visioned, I am sure, 
Whatsoever I endure. 


Bad and sad, that far away 
Past the beauties of the day, 
As I see them, stretched and dumb, 
Is the land of Sweet-To-Come, ‘ 
That is gladder far and fair : 
Just beyond the mountains there, 
Just beyond the dimpled lea, 
Just beyond the silver sea, 
Just beyond, for me and thee! 
Johns Hopkins University. 





THE FAITH OF A CHILD. 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


They were very little folks, the girl being but six and 
the boy only four, and small for their age at that. We 
will call them Dot and Teddy; for, although those are 
not really their names, they will serve us well enough 
for the purpose of our article. 

They had been to church with their parents that 
wrning, and had behaved very well, as, indeed, they 
guerally: did, but had not shown any indication of spe- 
cal interest in the sermon, in which the preacher said 
nuch about the book of life, and how important it was 
that all who listened to him should see to it that their 
names were written therein. 

“Dear friends,” said he, in closing, “if your names 
are not in that book already, do not let this day pass 
without asking God to put them there.” : 

That evening, as Dot and Teddy were being put to bed, 
and Teddy had repeated at his mother’s knee the dear 
old prayer “New I lay me down to sleep,” the mother, 
thinking it time that he should make some definite 
request for himself outside the familiar formula, said: 
“Teddy, why don’t you ask God for something, in your 
own words?” 

Teddy did not understand at first; and then, on the 
matter being made clear to him, hung back a little,—for 
he was of a bashful, sensitive temperament,—when Dot 
filled the breach by saying: 

“Why don’t you ask God to put your name in his 
book, Teddy?” 

“What does that mean, mother?” asked Teddy, look- 
ing up with two big brown eyes full of inquiry. 

In a few simple words the mother told him what it 
meant; and, seeming to catch at once the import of her 
words, the little head was bowed again, and a soft voice 
said reve rently : 

“OQ God, please put my name in your book! For Jesus’ 
sake!” 

No sooner was the prayer offered than, springing to 
his feet, with a face fairly ablaze with joy, the little fel- 
low went dancing up and down the room, shaking his 
dimpled hands in a way peculiar to himself, and exclaim- 
ing over and over again: 

“God has put my name in his book! God has put my 
name in his book!” 

He had asked with all the simple, unquestioning faith 
of a heart that had not yet learned to doubt; and who 
shall say that he had not received as definite and direct 
an answer from Him who said, ‘Suffer the little children 
to come unto me,” as ever was vouchsafed to a gray- 
haired saint? 

It would seem as though one of the last lessons the 
church has learned,—a lesson, indeed, it still knows only 
imperfectly,—is the proper treatmentof the children. The 


have apparently been construed to mean that, in order to 
qualify for the kingdom of heaven, we must pass from a 
childhood of purity into a youth, and possibly a matu- 
rity, of sinfulness, in order that we may return to that 
childhood, or rather child-likeness, when we are converted, 
and seek admission into the kingdom. 
* So general, one might almost say universal, has this 
misconception been, that it is no wonder it should form 
a mark for the winged wit of the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table, and that, in one of his novels,—the “‘ Guardian 
Angel,” I think,—he sends more than one shaft of satire 
against the practice of annually recurring revivals whose 
purpose is apparently to atone for the deficiencies of 
domestic training. 
Assuming that the joy which filled little Teddy’s heart 
and illumined his face was the outcome of an answer to 
his prayer,—and surely no Christian would argue that the 
Divine ear was deaf to that faith-filled though simple 
petition,—the question that it inevitably suggests is, Why 
should the children of Christian parents ever require 
conversion, after what, for lack of a better term, may be 
called the conventional fashion? Isit not only possible, 
but practical and entirely reasonable, that they should 
be so brought up as to have no more distinct conception 
of when they began to love God than of when they 
began to love their mother? 
In a most precious paper on the conversion of chil- 
dren, published in these columns some two years ago, 
Dr. Phelps says broadly that “every child of Christian 
birth should be born into the kingdom of God. To a 
Christian child a convulsive repentance is against nature, 
It should not be expected or prayed for. Norshould the 
child be taught that it is the common law of Christian 
life, and must be the preliminary of peace with God,” 
Those words ought to be written in letters of gold upon 
enduring parchment, and hung up conspicuously in every 
Christian home where there are children. 
Most Christians would probably give their assent to 
Dr. Phelps’s theory; but what, as a matter of fact, is their 
practice? In the vast majority of cases the children are 
allowed to grow up without any definite personal interest 
in religion, however punctilious they may be in fulfill- 
ment of its forms, They are at heart children of the 
world, and not of the kingdom. If their parents really 
were of opinion that it was best for the young people to 
serve an apprenticeship to sin for a season, they could 
hardly act otherwise than they do; and so it goes on 
until either the children go away into indifference or 
positive hostility to the claims of Christ, or a revival 
happens along in time to save them from that fate. 

eAt a recent revival in which the labors of the evan- 
gelists were especially honored of God, the children of 
ministers, Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, 
class leaders, and active workers in the church, might 
have been seen publicly surrendering themselves to 
Christ, when, according to Dr. Phelps, that step should 
have been already taken in the privacy of the home. 

Now, of course, it cannot be that Christian parents are 
so indifferent to the religious welfare of their children 
that they are content to leave that vitally important 
matter wholly in the hands of the minister, the Sunday- 
school teacher, or the fortuitous evangelist, trusting that 
the truth of God coming from their lips may have more 
effect than it can have coming from their own, and, soothed 
by this hope, allowing the children to grow up without 
seeing to it that they have sought a personal interest 
in Christ. 

Does not the explanation lie rather in this, that parents 
do not put sufficient faith in the faith of their children? 
They take it for granted that the little ones cannot prop- 
erly grasp the plan of salvation while they are in the 
nursery ; and so the years slip by until, behold! the 
children are children no longer, but girls and boys, so 
full of their own thoughts and undertakings that the 
parent finds it next to impossible to secure their atten- 
tion to spiritual things. 

Another mistake of parents which it would be easy to 
illustrate from actual experience, is that of checking or 
discouraging their children’s faith lest, perchance, it 
should happen not to be well founded. I know of a case 
where a boy of six was so impressed by his teacher’s 
words at the Sunday-school, that, on going home, he went 
immediately to his room, threw himself on his knees 
beside his bed, and gave himself to Jesus with full pur- 
pose of heart. Immediately his whole being was filled 
with joy,—a joy the like of which he had never known 
before; and, with beaming face, he rushed down-stairs 
to tell the family about it, only to be met with a cold 
reproof for his foolishness, which effectually quenched 
the flame that had already begun to burn so brightly 
upon the altar of his heart. 





Master’s words, “ Except ye... become as little children,” 





was more prolonzed, is related with minute detail in a 
strange book called “The Mother's Reward.” It is 
many years since I have seen it, but I think I am correct 
in the following outline of it: A widow has an only son, 
a lovely boy of six or seven years. He becomes deeply 
impressed with his need of salvation, and requires but a 
word of proper encouragement to cast himself trustfully 
into the open arms of Christ. Yet how does that mother 
act? For a whole year, if not more, she keeps him 
“under conviction,” imposing upon his young spirit a 
doctrinal discipline that would have been adequate for a 
hoary-headed sinner. The poor boy endures the most 
distressing mental anguish, but not a ray of light is per- 
mitted to entér the doctrinal dungeon in which he is con- 
fined, At length he is led into the light, and permitted 
to rejoice in the assurance of acceptance. A year later 
he dies, and it is difficult not to agree with that reader 
of the book, a Christian mother herself, whose comment 
was that, so far as she could see, the mother’s reward 
appeared to be that her boy was hastened to an early 
grave, instead of growing up to adorn the doctrine of 
godliness by a consecrated life. 
This deduction was hardly the correct one, no doubt, 
but it certainly was not entirely unwarranted. If there 
be danger of error in the matter, surely it were better to 
err in the direction of attaching too much weight to the 
faith of a child, than of attaching too little. The duty 
of Christian parents seems clear enough. Having given 
the child to God while it was yet too young to think for 
itself, let them take care that, as it develops, its spiritual 
growth is a matter of no less concern than its physical or 
intellectual; and surely if the same care be bestowed 
upon the one as the other, there need be no necessity 
for the child’s playing the part of prodigal for a season. 
From the faith of the child the faith of the man or woman 
should develop as naturally and continuously as does the 
physical form, the whole being growing harmoniously 
together. 
Ot-awa, Canada. 





THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


The pyramids have been called the “ books of kings,” 
—mute, but eloquent, records of their lives, and monu- 
ments to their imperishable glory. The catacombs are 
the books of martyrs, or records of the dead. 

If the catacombs of Rome are invested with magical 
interest to the student of history, it is not alone by reason 
of their antiquity. It is because of the unique character 
of their epitaphs and inscriptions, the symbolism dis- 
played in their art decorations, and the traditions 
enshrined in their mouldy corridors, where the enthusi- 
ast invokes the ghost of the past, and hears lingering 
echoes of voices long hushed in death. It is estimated 
that no less than forty of these subterranean “cities of 
the dead” existed in the early days of Christianity. 
Arringhi [whose Latin work is chiefly a redaction of 
Antonio Bosio’s Roma Sotteranea] declared sixty to be 
the original number, but his claim rests on a shadowy 
basis. De Rossi, in a more careful enumeration, decided 
the original number to have been forty-two. In hisinter- 
esting work, “Subterranean and Christian Rome,” he 
recounts various researches conducted there under the 
sanction of the popes. Later, Marangoni and Boldetti 
were seventeen years exploring the catacombs. After 
finishing « voluminous work, their manuscript was 
destroyed by fire, only a fragment having been saved. 
Also, under the protection of Pius IX., a “ Committee 
of Sacred Antiquity ” began excavating in 1851, and con- 
tinued their labors with interesting results, 

A complete history of the catacombs, however, has 
never been written. We have had learned volumes full 
of profound exposition and subtle speculation, and the 
labyrinths have doubtless been eagerly explored; but a 
veil of mystery hangs over many a tragic and dramatic 
episode of their gloomy past. The lamp and spade of 
the archeologist have not brought to light as many facts 
as we are eager to know concerning their early history. 
But enough is known to lend color to many a tragic 
story; while their mouldering relics and sculptured 
devices, so dearly prized and zealously guarded, have 
repeatedly given fresh impulse and speculation to the 
minds of scholars interested in the early history of the 
church. The full extent of the excavations under 
the Roman Campagna are best appreciated by conceiv- 
ing the corridors to form a continuous passage, in which 
event we should have a tunnel over five hundred miles, 
long. The area of the catacombs can be approximated; 
hy describing a circle, having a radius of three miles,} 
from a given central point near the wall of Servius Tel-) 
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importance extended beyond these limits, But the cata- 
combs were not exclusively used for the burial of the 
dead, They were sacred to the Romans, not only as a 
cemetery, but as a place of worship, In fact, they seem 
to have been consecrated to devotional purposes in the 
earliest times, Some of the crypts were profusely deco- 
rated with paintings and objects of art. The range of 
their scriptural and symbolic subjects is unequaled. And 
the advantages offered by the catacombs as a hiding- 
place, or refuge from persecution, were altogether unique. 
It is known that several Roman pontiffs took refuge there 
during the religious wars which waged in Rome. 
Sixtus II. was assassinated in one of the subterranean 
crypts. Pope Stephen was murdered at the very altar 
where he had been officiating. Also Liberius and Boni- 
face I, hid from their foes in the tortuous underground 
passages on the Salarian Way, while Pope Cajus is 
reported to have lived in these vaulted chambers in 
monk-like seclusion for eight years, fearing to emerge 
lest he should be put to death, In the days of the 
Emperor Numerianus hundreds of Christians were buried 
alive. When subsequent excavations were made, their 
bones were discovered in the gloomy corridors where 
they had resolutely met their fate. 

As for the precise number of the dead in the funeral 
niches which rise tier above tier in these ancient sepul- 
chres, there is much room for speculation. But the necrol- 
ogy of the catacombs fails to reveal the secrets of each 
mouldy prison-house, or the names of its honored dead, 
One legend says that the bodies of St, Paul and St. Peter 
were deposited in the Callixtan tombs, where their sar- 
cophagi lay for a year and seven months, In 384A. D., 
Pope Damasus ordered a platonia, or pavement of inlaid 
marbles, to memoralize the sacred spot. During the 
pontificate of Paul I., ths bodies of martyrs who had died 
in defense of the faith were removed from the hypogees 
toa more secure resting-place. Atthattime relic-hunters 
invaded the sepulchres. The despoliations of the Lon- 
gobards became so flagrant that the pope issued an edict, 
whereat they were vigorously repressed. As late as the 
thirteenth century, religious enthusiasts visited the hid- 
den chambers of the dead, celebrating mass over bones 
of the martyrs, and performing other religious rites. But 
later they were abandoned, and became so inaccessible 
that only a privileged few knew of their secret means 
of ingress. 

It is singular to relate that the catacombs were as un- 
available to the medisvitist as the buried cities of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. Excavations did not begin until 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, when antiquarians 
again directed attention to these famous sanctuaries, and 
carried on their explorations with most gratifying results. 
Savants were inspired to prosecute their labors in the 
desire to discover, by the aid of symbols and figured 
designs adorning the monuments, the early usages of the 
church. Books were published embodying the results of 
years of patient study and investigation, hieroglyphics 
were interpreted, epitaphs ‘grayen on sarcophagi were 
transcribed, and valuable relics were removed for safe- 
keeping, and are preserved in museums of antiquity to 
this day. The museum founded by Pius IX. contains 
relics of rare interest, including lamps and bronzes, 
paintings, sacred emblems, and sculptured sarcophagi, 
illustrating the religious usages of the primitive and 
medisval church. In the exhibit of the Christian 
Museum atthe Vatican, are instruments of torture which 
tell a tragic tale of suffering endured by the early martyrs. 
Other collections are preserved in the Collegio Romano, 
the Propaganda Museum, Apollinare College, and the 
Ufizzi Gallery at Florence. 

Among the pictorial representations which have been 
copied or preserved with other relics from the catacombs, 
are the following subjects: The Fall of Adam and Eve, 
Moses Striking the Rock, The Three Israelites in the 
Fiery Furnace, The Sufferings of Job, The Sacrifice of 
Abraham, Daniel in the Lion’s Den, Christ before Pilate, 
and The Saviour Entering Jerusalem on’an Ass, The 
symbolic devices of the catacombs are especially rich, 
and are readily deciphered by such light as scholarship 
has shed on this phase of primitive art. The phoenix 
represents the resurrection; the'stag, the desire after 
baptism and heavenly truth; the peacock, immortality; 
the cock, vigilance; a ship, the church; candelabra, 
illumination through the gospel; a dove, the Holy Spirit. 
The palm-tree is emblematic of victory; the cypress, of 
death; while the olive represents the beauty of virtue 
and the fruit of good works. It is a noble presentment 
of one momentous phase of the story of humanity that 
these sacred antiquities afford us. Amid the trials to 
which these early Christians were often exposed, amid 
all the provocations of calumny, persecution, the liabilt- 
ties of degrading punishment and torturing death, not one 


expression of bitter or vindictive feeling, not one utterance 
of the sorrow that is without hope, can be read upon these 
monumental pages; but, on the contrary, as an eloquent 
writer observes, “the intelligible language of an elevated 
spirit and calmly cheerful temper, hope whose flame 
never. burns dim, faith serenely steadfast, a devotional 
practice fraught with sublime mysticism, yet distin- 
guished by simplicity and repose,—altogether a moral 
picture, evincing what is truly god-like in man!” 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 





WHAT BECOMES OF IT? 


BY CAROLINE R, WILKINSON, 


Behind the commonly conceded fact that the busiest 
people have the most time for business lies a field for 
profitable consideration. 

Why is it that busy people who accomplish much, and 
who always have much to accomplish,—people to whom 
we naturally look for achievement in almost any line,— 
why is it that they have time to do what they do, and 
that they would have time to do much more under greater 
pressure? Why? 

Why is it—and of this I propose to write—that another 
class of people have no time for this, no time for that, no 
time for the other, and are not expected to have time for 
anything out of their ordinary grooves, while their cor- 
respondingly inconspicuous achievements therein grow 
“ beautifully less” on the intervention of even slightly 
untoward events? They are not unconscious of accruing 
disadvantage, and they have time to bewail it. They 
are even cajoled by the lingering hope of making good 
lost opportunities by pathetically clinging to the flying 
skirts of time. 

The busy people, to make a seeming counter-statement 
concerning them, in passing, have no time for self-gratu- 
lation as they hie from the attained to the attainable. 

But why this drawback to the efficiency of many really 
good and intelligent people? Their lack of time is not 
lack of will—that is to say, of willingness—to have time, 
They would cheerfully endorse the orthodox sentiment 
of the oracular school-boy: “Time is a great thing. 
Without time nobody could get along. Everybody ought 
to have a good time.” And, seriously, were it conceiv- 
able that extra time should leap into existence, over- 
lapping and eking out, as it were, time that is, at stress 
of their every impulse for well-doing for which they 
have no time, they might even account it an auspicious 
arrangement, They honestly wish to do, but they have 
no time, 

“Notime!” Of inheritors of a large moneyed estate 
who should presently cry, ““No money,” we would 
demand, “ What has become of it?” To live is to be 
the inheritor of time. Only at death and entrance upon 
eternity is time left behind. ‘‘No time!” Not, as in 
the case of money, “‘ What has become of it?” do we ask; 
for little would it bestead us to know, were this inheri- 
tance wholly foregone. More hopeful, because more 
practical, is the question, ‘‘ What becomes of your time?” 

To this question it is not my present purpose to attempt 
such answer as shall condemn, by a'stroke of the pen, 
the whole class under consideration. But should specific 
queries it suggests so startle individual consciences among 
them as to draw out the self-applying admonition in the 
further inquiry, “Is it I?” a check upon unwarranted 
expenditure of time might result in the development of 
some of its hitherto unguessed marvelous possibilities. 

Just how quickly, dear sister, can you make your 
toilet when emergency presses? You have timed it 
before now, I warrant. How does this tally with the 
average of time you actually devote to this duty, includ- 
ing the indecisions, the alterations, the experiments, the 
posings, and the various hindrances arising from forget- 
fulness, from previous neglect, and from want of order? 
Make the ealoulation. How would “ Redeeming the 
Time” do for a motto over your dressing-room door? 

That idle neighbor or acquaintance of yours, who, find- 
ing you even'such, at his or her pleasure has sucked 
the marrow from many a half-day or quiet evening for 
effective work on your part. Have you done what you 
might, and ought, to slip the hindrance, at the same time 
encouraging your friend to adopt a more excellent way? 

And you, sister, in imagination fix upon several of 
the more prominent worthy objects that have, on sundry 
occasions and in divers ways, presented themselves at 
your bar of discretion only to be turned off because you 
had no time for them. Submit them now to the possi- 
bilities of a fairly estimated average of the time then and 
now devoted by you to ornamental and decorative work 
just for the pleasure of doing it. Be sure to include in 





your estimate the time actually devoted,—in initial inde- 
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cisions, in choice of patterns, in selection of colors and 
materials, in long walks parenthesized by long talks, iy 
pauses in the fascinations of the work itself to admire, and 
make trial of effect, in the giving out of materia] 
and the exciting expeditions to get a perfect match, 
and, finally, on the completion of the work,—in 4, 
inauguration of a domestic whirligig to find a place wher 
the beauty latest born may await its certain occultatio, 
by beauty yet to be. Do not overlook the time virtually 
consumed in resulting weariness, and in gathering up 
the flying ends of neglected duties. Now,—whisper j 
softly to your conscience,—how comes it to pass tha 
you have no time? 

Should you, my friend, henceforth forego all tha 
profitless, not to say pernicious, reading, or all merely 
idle amusement,—amusement for its own sake purely — 
what an influx of available time would surprise you! 

And you, my brother or my sister, are hugging ap 
inveterate habit, unproductive of good, but prolific of 
evil, as you readily admit,—a habit which has haunted 
your conscience through the slowly consuming minutes 
that, aggregated, confront you with months, perhaps 
years, worse than wasted. You are powerless before it; 
but if by the grace of God it should be uprooted, what 
a treasure of time would be redeemed for noble uses! 

Stray minutes, unavailable for business, regularly laid 
out, tellin the aggregate, according as they are squan- 
dered or utilized. One man waiting for a tardy meal or 
a delayed train will devote his disconcerted dignity to 
bewailing the time he is losing, while another will, little 
by little, read a whole book, or write an article for 
publication. 

There are differing views of economy of time. One 
man will use two minutes, three times a day, for six 
months, to adjust and secure a broken gate, because he 
has “no time to repair it;” while his neighbor would 
take one good hour for repairs at the start, and so save 
at least a day and a half in the half-year, Some house- 
keepers might find a cure for their fussiness and dread 
of beginning to bring order out of chaos, to the great 
saving of time, by adopting as mottoes, “‘ Do Something,” 
“ Do it Now,” and “ Do the Next Thing.” t 

Probably we may all improve upon our present selves, 
It is worth. while.to try. One general rule followed, 
“Try to forsake whatever trammels the spirit,” would be 
likely to liberdte much hitherto wrongly applied tim 
for better uses. ! 

Ann Arbor, Mich.” © EOS, Rite See 





SOCIAL PARLOR BIBLE-STUDY. 
BY THE REV. DWIGHT M. PRATT. 


When Canon Farrar was appointed, in 1876, to the 
charge of a London parish, he preached a series of ser- 
mons, taking as texts the books of the Bible. He was 
led to this because “multitudes of Christians were so 
little acquainted with the distinctive scope and individa- 
ality of each separate part of the living oracles ;” because, 
among the many sermons preached in the Church of 
England, he knew of no printed volume of discourses 
that dealt with entire sections of Scripture ; and because 
“the true meaning of a text is often incomprehensiblé 
unless it be considered historically.” 

Without doubt the great deficiency, in Christians, of 
accurate, definite knowledge of the inspired Word, with 
a consequent poverty of spiritual life, is due to desultory, 
indefinite reading and study, and also to ignorance of & 
better method, Verses, sections, chapters, are considered 
independently of the books in which they occur. Daily 
readings are at random, or, if consecutive, without a well- 
defined purpose to master the sacred volume. After along 
life, Christians are often unable to outline the contents 
of a single book; or to state its peculiarities and special 
teachings; or to tell the purpose of the writer, or the age 
in which, and the people to whom, he wrote. 

The Bible is the text-book of the Christian. It is the 
storehouse of revealed truth, the guide to Christian 
living. The extent to which its contents are mastered 
determines the spiritual growth and intelligence’ of 
the reader. 

The series of discourses to which’ reference has been 
made were published by Canon Farrar, and the volume was 
entitled “The Messages of the Books,” They suggested 
to the writer a systematic and comprehensive course of 
Bible study which has thus far been extremely profitable. 
The benefit is being shared at the parsonage, once a fort- 
night, with a social parlor Bible-class. The plan is to 
get a bird’s-eye view of each book of the Bible; to 80 
bring it within the range of clear vision that the writer, 
his purpose, and the main features and peculiarities of 
his work, will never be forgotten. Doubtless to most 
readers the different books of the Bible are a labyrinth 
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= goctrines and facts. Nothing is clearly defined. It 

perhaps, not known that Matthew or Luke or Paul, 
for example, each wrote to a special class of persons and 
for 9 very special purpose. All is general and indefinite. 
The comprehensive outline study of entire books speedily 


» dlears away the mists, afd richly rewards and delights 


the student. 

Take, for example, St. Matthew’s Gospel. The plan 
js not to go into detail, but consider briefly such points 
gs the following : 

1, The writer. Who? Main facts of his life. 

2, To whom did he write? 

3, Time of writing. 

4, Purpose of his Gospel. 


the value of this revelation of men made by him, will 
grow upon one as he investigates and meditates on it. 
Emporia, Kan. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


> 


THEIR TEN. 
BY HELEN JAY. 


“Say, girls, have you heard the news?” 

“No, Bessie; do tell us.” 

“Well, Miss Bowen thinks of getting up a ten in our 
class; you know there are nine of us, and she, as leader, 


me.’ We can place the little one in the Home, and pay 
its board, which will be four dollars a month, or just the 
sum we raise.. Then, as to clothing, most of you have 
little brothers and sisters, and the garments they have 
outgrown will answer for our little charge.” 

The girls were delighted. Impulsive Bessie exclaimed: 
“ Now I am happy; it is so much more interesting to 
work for some one than for something.” 

“Then for ourselves,” Miss Bowen continued, “ I think 
it will be a good idea to adopt the ‘anti-gossip’ rule.” 

“* What is that, Miss Bowen?” 

“Talking about things more and people less, and espe- 
cially guarding against the repetition of unkind speeches 
or the uttering of criticism and injurious remarks.” 
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5. Its central thought, main features, and the pecu- 
liarities which distinguish it from the other Gospels. 

6. Summary or outline of the book. 

The fourth point is of special importance. Each evan- 
gelist has a distinct purpose in writing. Matthew wrote 
to the Jews to prove that Jesus was their expected Mes- 
siah, Mark wrote for the Romans, and represents Christ 
as aman among men, in actual life, the mighty worker 
and the Lord of the world. Luke wrote for the Greeks. 
Jesus, with him, is the Good Physician, the atoning 
Saviour. John wrote for all Christians, and sets forth 
Christ as the eternal Son, the incarnate Word. 

As Matthew records the great discourses of Jesus, Far- 
rar distinguishes him as a preacher; Mark narrates, and 
isa chronicler; Luke, a historian, showing the develop- 
ment of events; John, a philosopher and divine, giving 
the spiritual significance of Christ’s life and teachings. 

Simple facts like these, easily learned by any one, make 
the Bible a new book to those who have not analyzed its 
contents or sought for the distinguishing characteristics 
of each separate part. 

Dr. A. T. Pierson’s little volume, “ Keys to the Word,” 
is helpful in finding the central thought and key verse of 
each book. Helps kindred to “The Messages of the 
Books,” by Farrar, and to the preface, or prolegomena, of 
modern commentaries, are easily obtained. These, how- 

.ever, are only to be used as suggestive helps. The Bible 
is the text-book of the Christian, and there is no reason 
why every disciple of Jesus should not discover for him- 
wif the exact purpose of each book, and master the 
entents of that blessed volume in which God reveals 
himself to sinners, and provides for their salvation; and 
alightenment, and growth in grace and in knowledge. 

Higganum, Conn. 


would make the tenth; then we are going to have meet- 
ings, and work for some good object, and oh, I don’t know 
—but it will be just lovely!” 

This girlish statement of the case seemed to impress 
all of Bessie’s auditors favorably. A chorus of adjectives 
and exclamations greeted the climax of her oration. 

“Whatisaten?” “Where do we meet?” “ What 
do we do?” asked three excited voices. 

“Oh, I know!” chimed in Annie Brown, who always 
did have a fragmentary knowledge on all subjects. “It 
is the society Mrs. Bottome is president of. Don’t you 
remember, at one of her parlor talks, she told us about 
Mr. Hale’s book ‘Ten Times One,’ and explained how 
that furnished the idea from which the organization 
known as ‘ King’s Daughters’ originated?” 

“Is that going to be ovr name?” 

“Yes, and we have Psalm 45 for our particular portion 
of Scripture.” 

“TIsn’t there something about wearing a cross?” asked 
May Summers, thoughtfully. 

“Oh, yes; we are each to have a tiny silver Maltese 
cross, with ‘I. H. N.’ on one side and ‘1886’ on the 
other; the letters stand for ‘In his name,’ and the date 
is when the society was founded. If you are a member 
of a church, you wear a bit of purple ribbon tied to 
your cross.” 

“Why, can you belong if you are not a Christian?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Bottome says, hoping that, by doing the 
work, you may learn the will, and become devoted to 
the King.” 

The girls were growing more quiet. 
expression was on the sweet young faces. 

At last Bessie broke the silence. “Girls, I think, if 
we do this, we ought to be in earnest, and not joke or 
make a frolic of the meetings.” 

“Of course not,” said gentle Mary Summers softly; 
“syou know we are responsible to the King.” 

After that little was said; but, in the eloquent silence, 
the young hearts were examining themselves, and the 
cords of consecration were more tightly woven than ever 
before. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Miss Bowen’s parlor was 
filled with dainty gowns and daintier wearers. The club 
was being formed. May was chosen treasurer, Bessie 
secretary, with Miss Bowen as president. It was won- 
derful how much closer the relation between teacher and 
pupils appeared; they were working together, and met 
as friends. Class spirit, that important factor in Sunday- 
school work, was fulfilling its mission, provoking “to love 
and good works.” 

After an animated discussion, it was agreed that the 
ten should meet twice a month, and, at each meeting, 
every member should give twenty cents. The meetings 
were to be held at the homes of the girls, in alphabetical 
rotation. After these matters were arranged, Miss Bowen 
asked, “‘ What shall be our particular work, girls? ” 

“ Sewing, I suppose,” replied conservative Jessie Gray. 

“No!” exclaimed an indignant voice. ‘ Every one is 
always sewing for somebody, and I want something new; 
besides,” vigorously, “I hate to sew.” 

The laugh that followed was self-conscious, and not 
altogether free from embarrassment. The atmosphere 
of the meeting was so charged with higher thoughts and 
motives that the least hint of selfishness jarred. 

Miss Bowen quietly asked, “ How many of you girls 
know anything about the home on Marcy Street?” 

“Do you mean the place where they take little chil- 
dren, and keep them till they are large enough to work, 
or find some one to adopt them?” 

“ Y es.” 

The mother of one was a manager. Some had been 
there at an entertainment, but all acknowledged that they 
knew nothing of the work being done at their very door. 

Miss Bowen continued : 

“The idea has occurred to me that it would be a very 
practical way of carrying out the spirit of our society to 
adopt a little boy or girl; for the King has said, ‘He 
that receiveth one such little child in my name receiveth 


“Oh! [should die if I couldn’t talk,” cried Sue Harper. 
“ And some people are so mean,” chimed in Bessie, 
“you can’t help saying what you think of them.” 

“ Does it ever do any good?” © 

“No,”—doubtfully. 

“ Has it ever done any harm?” 

The girls looked conscious. Every one of them had 
some unpleasant memory for which the unruly member 
was responsible. 

“Well, any way, let us try it. Every time we say 
anything against another we are to put a penny in what 
we call the conscience fund. At each meeting the treas- 
urer will pass around a sealed box for that purpuse ; and 
if we keep a strict account of our sayings by having to 
pay for them, we shall soon pray with the old darkey, 
‘that our lips may be hung on gospel hinges.’ Then,” 
and Miss Bowen’s face was very serious, “ there is another 
matter, dear girls, about which I am extremely anxious, 
Last week, as I was walking home after prayer-meeting, 
there was a party of young people behind me. They | 
were laughing and talking so loudly I could not fail to 
hear what they said. The conversation was like this: | 
‘Say, girls, did you ever hear anything like old Mr. ! 
Easton’s prayer? I know it by heart; and if he should ' 
ever forget a word, I could prompt him.’ . Then another 
voice chimed in: ‘I always nearly die when Mr. Smith 
gets up; he looks so funny. I just shook to-night till I 
almost fell off the seat.’ They were talking, as I knew, 
in the presence of two young men who have lately joined 
the church. Do you suppose those young men felt ' 
encouraged to take part in our prayer-meetings by 
those remarks ? ” 

Nine crimson faces were looking at Miss Bowen. 

“O girls! you have such influence in these things. 
Here is work for our Ten to do. Let us resolve by pre- 
cept and example to put an end to flippant speech on 
religious themes,” 

The plan was tried, and from that class in Sunday- 
school went forth an influence for good as sweet as it was 
irresistible. i 

In the Home the girls found a little street Arab, dirty 
and sullen. He was bad, and gloried in his shame. The 
Christ-like spirit had so permeated those young hearts 
who were seeking “ to go about doing good,” that almost 
without a word the pretty, attractive children were passed 
by, and this rough, unpromising boy chosen for adoption. 
It was hard work, but at last the harvest came. One 
day when Bessie and May were calling at the Home, and 
had asked, as was their custom, for Henry Smith, and 
given the message to “ tell him that ‘The King’s Daugh- 
ters’ wanted to see him,” that young man appeared, 
holding one hand behind him in’ mysterious fashion. 

“ What is it, Henry?” they asked. 

“A stiferker.” 

“A what?” 

“A stiferker for bein’ a good boy.” 

“Oh! a certificate.” 

“Yes; and, say, it wan’t no use a-fryin’ when nobody 
cared for a feller; but when he’s got folks, he might as 
well behave.” 

He did; and if you should visit that Home to-day, you 
would see among the boys one upon whose checked apron 
hangs a glittering cross and a bit of purple ribbon. If 
you should ask who he was, two hundred and fifty child- 
ish voices would respond: “ That’s Henry Smith, and 
he’s the King’s son; don’t you see the cross?” 

The superintendent said not long ago: “I never real- 
ized till lately the meaning of the Words, ‘The power of 
the cross of Christ.’ Every child that comes to this 
Home notices the cross that Henry wears, and asks what 
it means; and as he tells the story, in his simple boyish 
way, I can see by the children’s faces that a deep impres- 
sion is being made.” 

As for “The King’s Daughters,” they are learning 
more perfectly, from day to day, 

* That when they stoop to raise from want and sin, 
The brighter shines their royalty therein.” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE REVEALER OF HEARTS. 
BY THE REV. A. L, VAIL. 


What Christ said to men reveals what was in them. 
He always answered them according to what they were 
in themselves, rather than what they said. Hence his 
remarks and replies to others furnish an interesting and 
reliable revelation of themselves. 

The rich young ruler, judged by his own words, might 
easily be regarded as aconceited coxcomb. But the way 
in which Jesus answered him shows that he was not, 
although seriously in error concerning himself and thelaw. 

Zaccheus, running ahead and climbing a tree, looks like 
a curiosity hunter, and announcing his good deeds, like 
a hypocrite or a Pharisee. But the language of Jesus 
to him proves him to have been neither. When the 
Lord bestows on him the honor shown no other, of pro- 
posing to visit him without an invitation, and announces 
salvation for him before it has been formally asked, he 
rebukes all our critical judgments of this little man, 
teaching that Zaccheus was a noble character, the first 
citizen of Jericho. 

Very dignified and devout indeed seem the authorities 
of the temple, and very fair the questions they frame for 
the Lord, on that last Tuesday of his life. But when we 
have recovered from our amazement at the deluge of 
denunciation he pours upon them, we know that they 
are hypocrites, and a brood of vipers. 

We understand the people with whom Christ conversed 
much more from what he said to them than from what 
they said to him, because he knew what was in them; 
and, penetrating beneath the surface alike of their soph- 
istry and of their sincerity, he brought the deeper meaning 
of their words to light by the way he spoke to them, 

It would be easy to evolve from this fact an impressive 
argument for his deity. He whose ken could penetrate 
the most impenetrable characters, and easily reveal them 
to all observers by quietly and deftly parting the secret 
curtains they had adroitly woven before their hearts, 
was certainly more than an ordinary man, almost cer- 
tainly more than man. But the purpose of this writing 
is to remind of the debt we owe our Lord for the light 
he has thus thrown on his associates. The largeness and 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—@—— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1888.] 


1, July 1.—God’s Covenant with Israel 


Wxod, % : 1-12 





2. July 8.—The Golden Calf. 


Exod, 82 ; 15-26 





3. July 15.—God's Presence Promised........Exod. 33 - 12-23 
4. July 22.—Free Gifts for the Tabernacle 


&. July 20.—The Tabernacle. 





6. August 5.—The Burnt Offering 





t 





7. August 12.—The Day of At 
8. August 19.—The Feast of Taber 





9. August 26.—The Pillar of Cloud and of Fire....,......0«+ doe UM, 9 : 15-23 


10, September 2.—The Spies Sent into Canaan. 
11. September 9.—The Unbelief of the Peop 
12. September 16.~The Smitten Rock. 


Num. 13 : 17-83 
Num, 14 : 1-10 
Num. 20: 1-13 








18. September 23.—Death and Burial of Moses.. 
14. September 90.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut, 21 : 18-21 ; or, 
Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess, 1 : 1-10, 





LESSON III., SUNDAY, JULY 15, 1888. 
TitLE: GOD’S PRESENCE PROMISED. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Exod. 33 : 12-23. 
COMMON VERSION. 


124 And M6’ses said unto the 
Lorp, See, thou sayest unto me, 
Bring up this people: and thou 
hast not let me know whom thou 
wiltsend withme, Yet thou hast 
said, I know thee by name, and 
thou hast also found grace in my 
aight. 

18 Now therefore, I pray thee, 
if I have found grace in thy sight, 
shew me now thy way, that Imay 
know thee, that I may find grace 
in thy sight: and consider that 
this nation is thy people. 

14 And he said, My presence 
shall go with thee, and I will give 
thee rest. 

16 And he said unto him, If thy 
presence go not with me, Carry us 
not up hence. 

16 For wherein shall it be 
known here that I and thy peo- 
ple have found grace in thy sight? 
isitnotin that thou goest with 
us? Soshall we be separated, I 
and thy people, from all the peo- 
ple that are upon the face of the 
earth, 

‘17 And the Lorp said unto 
M6’ses, I will do this thing also 
that thou hast spoken: for thou 
hast found grace in my sight, and 
I know thee by name, 
~ 18 And he said, I beseech thee, 
ghew me thy glory. 

19 And he said, I will make all 
my goodness pass before thee, and 
I will proclaim the name of the 
Lorp before thee; and will be 
gracious to whom I will be gra- 
cious, and will shew mercy on 
whom I will shew mercy. 

» 20 And he said, Thou canst not 
see my face; for there shall no 
man see me, and live. 

21 And the Lorp said, Behold, 


there is a place by me, and thou | 


shalt stand upon a rock ; 

22 And it shall come to pass, 
while my glory passeth by, that 
I will put thee in a cléft of the 
rock, and will cover thee with my 
hand while I pass by: 

28 And I will take away mine 
hand, and thou shalt see my back 
parts; but my face shall not be 
seen, 


1 Or, him whom 





Memory verses, 12-14.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


12 And Moses said unto the 
Lor, See, thou sayest unto me, 
Bring up this people: and thou 
hast not let me know !whom 
thou wilt send with me. Yet 
thou hast said, I know thee by 
name, and thou hast also found 

18 grace in mysight. Nowthere- 
fore, I pray thee, if I have 
found grace in thy sight, shew 
me how thy ways, that I may 
know thee, to the end that I 
may find grace in thy sight: 
and consider that this nation 

14 is thy people. And he said, 
My presence shall go with thee, 

15 and I will give thee rest. And 
he said unto him, If thy pre- 
sence go not with me, carry us 

16 not up hence. For wherein 
now shall it be known that I 
have found grace in thy sight, 
I and thy people? is it not in 
that thou goest with us, so that 
we be separated, I and thy 
people, from all the people 
that are upon the face of the 
earth? 

17. And the Lorp said unto 
Moses, I will do this thing also 
that thow hast spoken: for 
thou hast found grace in my 
sight, and I know thee by 

18 name, And hesaid, Shew me, 

19. I pray thee, thy glory. And 
he said, I will make all my 
goodness pass before thee, and 
will proclaim the name of the 
Lorp before thee; and I will 
be gracious to whom I will be 
gracious, and will shew mercy 
on whom I will shew mercy. 

20 And he said, Thou canst not 
see my face: for man shall not 

21 see me and live. And the 
Lorp said, Behold, there is a 
place by me, and thou shalt 

22 stand upon the rock: and it 
shall come to pass, while my 
glory passeth by, that I will 
put thee in a cleft of the rock, 
and will cover thee with my 
hand until I have passed by: 

23 and I will take away mine 
hand, and thou shalt see my 
back : but my face shall not 
be seen. . 


Suggestions of the American Committee: Substitute “ Jehovah” for 


“the Lornp” in verses 12, 17, 19, 21; 


“favour” for “ grace 


” in verses 12. 


13 (twice), 16, 17: “show” for “shew” in verses 13, 13, 19 (twice) ; and 


my” for “ mine” in verse 23. 





LESSON PLAN. 
' Topic OF THE QUARTER: God’s Covenant Relations with Israel. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 


very courageous, to observe to do according to all the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thow mayest have good success whither- 
soever thow goest.—Josh. 1: 7. 


Lesson Topic: Covenant Relations Renewed. 

1. Through Prayer; vs. 12, 13, 15, 16, 18. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. By Promise, vs. 14, 17, 19. 

3. With Privilege, vs. 20-23. 


GotpEn Text: Lo, [am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.—Matt. 28 : 20. 


Datty Home REapInGs: 


M.—Exod. 33 : 12-23. Covenant relations renewed. 
T.—Exod. 33: 1-11. Covenant relations withdrawn. 
W.—Exod. 34 : 1-14, 29-35. Relations formally renewed. 
T.—Psa. 106 : 19-48. Breaking covenant relations. 
F.—Psa. 89 : 15-37. Covenant obligations remembered, 
$.—2 Chron, 6 : 12-21, 40-42. Pleading the covenant, 

“§.—Deut. 7:1-il. Fidelity to the covenant urged, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. + 


I. RENEWED THROUGH PRAYER. 
I. Knowledge of God Sought : 
Shew me thy ways, that I may know thee (13). 


Shew me thy ways, O Lord; teach me thy — (Psa. 25 : 4). 
Let him that glorieth glory in this, that he... knoweth me (Jer. 


9 : 24). 
This is litte eternal, that they should know thee (John 17 : 3). 
I know him whom I have believed (2 Tim. 1 : 12). 


Il. Presence of God Sought : 

If thy presence go not with me, carry us not up hence (15). 
Let the Lord, I pray thee, go in the midst of us (Exod, 34 : 9). 
In thy presence is fulness of joy (Psa. 16 : 11). 


Cast me not away from thy pesvenve (Psa. 51 ; 11), 
Lo, Iam with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 
I. Glory of God Sought : 
Shew me, I pray thee, thy glory (18). 
The Lord our God hath shewed us his glory (Deut. 5 ; 24). 
80 have I looked... to see... thy glory (Psa. 63 : 2). 
Dwelling in light unapproachable (1 Tim. 6 : 16). 
The glory of God did lighten it (Rev. 21 : 23). 
1, ‘Thou sayest unto me:... and thou hast not let me know.” 
@ God’s directions quoted; (2) Man's difficulties stated.—(1) 
nowledge as aspur to prayer ; (2) Ignorance as a spur OREE. 
2. “If I have,...shew me,...that,...to the end.” (1) The 
basis of prayer; (2) The scope of prayer ; (3) The end of prayer. 
8. “If thy presence not,... carry us not up.’ (1) Willing to 
g0; (2) Fearing to go; (3) Qualifying to go. 


II, RENEWED BY PROMISE. 
I. Rest Promised : 
I will give thee rest (14). 
Until the Lord give rest unto your brethren (Deut. 3 : 20). 
And the Lord gave them rest round about (Josh. 21 : 44). 
I will give you rest (Matt. 11 : 28). 
There remaineth... a sabbath rest for the people of God (Heb. 4:9). 
Il. Fidelity Promised : 
I will do this thing also that thou hast spoken (17). 
I have accepted thee concerning this thing also (Gen, 19 : 21). 
My covenant will I not break (Psa. 89 : 34). : 
Ask, and it shall be given you (Matt. 7 : 7). 
The supplication of a righteous man availeth much (Jas, 5 : 16), 
lil. Grace Promised ; 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious (19). 
My mercy will I keep for him for evermore re. 89 : 28). 
Grace did abound more enceoney Caen. : 20). 
The free gift of God is eternal life (Rom. 6 : 23), 
My grace is sufficient for thee (2 Cor. 12 : 9). ' 
1. ‘*My presence shall go with thee.” (1) Human need; (2) Divine 
sufficiency ; (8) Gracious supply. 
2. ** I will give thee rest.” - (1) Asa heritage in the earthly Canaan ; 
2) As ® type of the spiritual Canaan ; (3) As a foretaste of the 
enly Can 


aan. 

8, “I will make all my goodness pass before thee.’’ (1) The exalted 
exhibitor; (2) The honored spectator; (3) The wondrous display. 
—(1) God's displays of goodness; (2) Man’s conceptions of good- 
ness, 

" Ill RENEWED WITH PRIVILEGE, <7 

1. Prohibition: 
Man shall not see me and live (20). 

Chere, Me] people, lest they break through unto the Lord to gaze 

xod, 3 2k). 

We shall sure be because we have seen God (Judg. 13 : 22). 

He smote, ... because they had looked into the ark (1 Sam. 6 : 19). 

Woe is ime !... for mine eyes have seen the King (Isa. 6 : 5). 

Ul. Protection ; 

I will put thee in a cleft of the rock, and will cover thee (22). 

Children of men take refuge under... thy wings (Psa. 36 : 7). 

My soul taketh refuge in thee (Psa. 57 : 1). 

To go... into the clefts of the ragred rocks (Isa.2:21), t 

How often would I have gathered,... even as a hen (Matt. 23 : 37). 

ill. Permission : 

Thow shalt see my back (23). 

I have seen God face to face (Gen. $2 ; 30). 

They saw the God of Israel (Exod. 24 : 10). 

They beheld God, and did eat and drink (Exod. 24 : 11). : 

Caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words (2 Cor. 12: 4), 

1 " bt Wg not see my face.’’ (1) Divine effulgence ; (2) Human 
na’ y. 

2..‘*I will be ious to whom I will be gracious.’”” God's gra- 
ciousness; (1) Its nature; (2) Its basis; (3) Its recipients; (4) Its 


scope, 
8. “I will... cover thee with my hand.” (1) The overwhelming 
glory ;.(2) The imperiled observer ; (8) The covering hand, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
SEEING GOD. 


Man never fully saw God (Deut. 4:12; John 1:18, f. c.; 6 : 46). 
Impossible to fully see God (Exod. 83 : 20 ; 1 Tim. 6 : 16). 
Partiai views allowed (Exod. 24 : 9, 10 ; 33 : 21-23), 

Disclosed in visions (Gen. 28 : 12, 13.; Isa. 6 : 1-5). 

Disclosed by pillar of fire and cloud (Exod. 13 : 21, 22). 
Disclosed by fire and smoke (Exod. 19 : 18-20 ; Deut. 5 : 24). 
Disclosed by the Shekinah (Exod. 40 : 34, 35 ; 1 Kings 8 : 10, 11). 
Disclosed by angels (Gen. 32 : 80; Judg. 6 : 22; 18 : 21, 22). 
Disclosed by the Son (John 1: 181. o.; 6:46; 1 John 4:12), 
God seen through faith (Heb. 11 : 27). 

Clearer vision coming (1 Cor. 13 : 12 ; 1 John 8 : 2), 

Seeing God the reward of purity (Matt, 5; 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Some important incidents occurred in the short period 
intervening between the last lesson‘and the present one. 

Summary punishment was inflicted upon the multitude 
(Exod. 32 : 26-28), probably including only those who kept 
up the idolatrous orgies. “The sons of Levi” rallied at the 
command of their kinsman Moses; and while their fierce zeal 
resembled that of their ancestor, their loyalty seems to have 
been the fit preparation for their future mission as the ser- 
vants of the sanctuary. The cruelty of the slaughter is more 
apparent. than real; the whole people were saved by this 
judgment, which was in keeping with.the age and circum- 
stances. Verse 25 implies that intoxication and unbridled 
license prevailed, which would account for the fact that a sin- 
gle.tribe executed such vengeance, 

Verses 30-35 tell of the renewed intercession of Moses, 
verses 31, 32 presenting a sublime instance of self-abnegation, 
with which the language of Paul (Rom. 9: 3) may be com- 
pared. The scene of this passage is not indicated definitely. 
Probably it was some secluded spot near the foot of the mount. 





Chapter 33 opens with a divine command to depart to Canaan, 





—$—$——_—_ 
but accompanied by the threatening words, “for Twill no, 
up in the midst of thee,” etc. This resulted in further signg 
of penitence on the part of the people (vs. 4-6). Verses 71 
give an account of “the tent of meeting” (Auth. Ver., “the 
tabernacle of the congregation”). This was probably a pro 
visional sanctuary set up at once, though some regard the 
passage as describing what occurréd after the erection of th, 
tabernacle as a permanent sanctuary. In either case, the name 
means the tent where the Lord met his people, not the Place 
of public assembly, 

In this temporary tent, and near it, the events of the Prey. 
ent lesson may have occurred, gince Exodus 34: 2 implig 
that Moses had not yet gone up into Mount, Sinai, “on ¢), 
top of the mount.” Some, however, think thatthe revels. 
tion of verses 18-23 must be placed on the mountain itself 
But it is evident that “the tent of meeting” was far enough 
from the camp to secure privacy. 

The time may have been the second day, after the firg 
descent from the mountain. At all events, the interval Was 
brief, The month was the fourth or fifth, in the first year of 
the journey in the wilderness, . 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 12.—And Moses said unto Jehovah, See, thou sayeat 
unto me: Literally, “thou art saying unto me,” implying , 
reference, not to what had been said some time before, but 
that he was replying to what had just been uttered, It jg 
evident that he has in mind the language of the Lord to him 
(vs. 1-3). We must accordingly regard verses 4-11 as paren. 
thetical, and verse 12 as continuing the interview begun in 
the opening verses of this chapter. After the Lord’s words 
to Moses are stated, the narrative first proceeds to declare \ 
their effect upon the people (vs. 4-6), and the manner in 
which the Lord’s alienation from Israel was symbolically 
represented by pitching the tabernacle outside of the camp 
(vs. 7-11), Then, after this digression, the interview between 
Moses and the Lord proceeds (v. 12).—Bring up this people: 
Both on account of its physical and moral elevation, persons 
are said to go up to Canaan from all surrounding countries, 
and particularly from Egypt (Exod. 13: 18; 32: 1), and the 
converse (Gen. 46; 3).—And thou hast not let me know whom 
thou wilt send with me: Offended by the sin of the golden calf, 
God had withdrawn his presence and favor from transgres+ 
ing Israel.. And Moses had urgently pleaded on their behalf 
as their mediator and intercessor. This is the most remark 
able instance of intercession on record in the Old Testament 
Moses is, in consequence, joined with Samuel (see,1 Sam, 7: 
5 ff), as especially prevalent in prayer (Jer. 15:1; Psa 
99:6). In the earnest wrestlings of his faith, each point 
gained is made the basis of a fresh petition for the bestowal 
of yet more, in this resembling Abraham’s supplication on 
behalf of Sodom (Gen. 18 : 23 f£), which, nevertheless, he 
failed to save. Moses is here pressing his plea for God’s own 
people; and he prevails, notwithstanding the grievous char- 
acter of their sin, and the severity of the Lord’s righteous 
displeasure (see Exod. 32: 7 ff, 30 ff). This does not mean, 
of.course, that the Lord’s purpose had really undergone a 
change. It was from God’s mercy to Israel that Moses was 
made their mediator, and that the grace and the faith were 
given him to plead with God as he did, . On the other hand, 
God’s. seeming reluctance. to grant Moses’ petition, and his 
yielding only to continued importunity, was no pretense, and 
involved no insincerity; it was to make both him and the 
people feel the greatness of the obstruction which really lay 
in the way of a holy and a righteous God’s extending pardon 
after such an offense. The Lord had now yielded so far as to 
say that he would not at once destroy the guilty people 
(Exod. 32:10), He would fulfill his promise to their fathers 
of giving them the land of Canaan; hut he would no longer 
go with them himself, he would send an angel instead (Exod. 
83: 1-3). This is a very different promise from that which 
had been given before the people’s trespass, that they should 
be under the conduct of a divine angel, of whom the Lord 
said, “My name is in him” (Exod. 23: 20, 21),—which is 
equivalent to saying that he is possessed of all divine perfec- 
tions, and is identical with God himself. But now some one 
of the innumerable host of heaven is offered to them as their 
leader, without indicating which it shall be.— Yet thow hast 
said, I know thee by name: A monarch has many in his employ, 
or subject to him, whom he does not personally know. Those 
whom he knows by name are those who stand in the closest 
relation to him. Oz the meaning of /the phrase may be that 
he has been expressly selected of God, and designated toa 
special work (see Isa. 43:1; 45: 3,4; 49:1). - These exact 
words do not occur in any of the Lord’s former communica- 
tions to Moses, so far as they are recorded ; though the recog- 
nition and favor which they denote is sufficiently implied. 
They are adopted-and sanctioned by the Lord (v. 17) with 
explicit reference to the language of Moses here.—And thou 
hast also found grace in my sight: That is, “art an object uf 
my especial favor.” 

Verse 13.—Upon these assurances of God’s favor Moses 
builds his request, Show me now thy ways: The course 
which thou designest to pursue; how thou art purposing to 
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act in this matter toward Israel.—That I may know thee: 
Come to a better understanding of thy will, and thus to a 
more intimate knowledge of God himself.—To the end that I 
may find grace in thy sight: Not merely that I may thus attain 
assurance,that I am an object of thy favor; but that, knowing 


conform myself more entirely to thy pleasure, and thus 
become more acceptable to thee, rising from that measure of 
favor already accorded to me to yet higher measures of favor 
in the fature. This is both the design and the legitimate 
result of all God’s disclosures of himself to men by his works, 
his word, and his spirit—And consider that this nation is thy 

: The gifts and calling of God are without repentance 
(Rom. 11 : 29). Moses still bases his plea on God’s past grace 
to Israel in making them his people, sadly as they have abused 
this grace, and justly as they have forfeited it (Exod. 32: 11-13). 

Verse 14.—And he said, My presence shall go with thee: 
Literally, “My face,” equivalent to my person, or I myself. 
—And I will give thee rest: As Moses is speaking in behalf of 
the nation, the promise made to him is for the nation as well, 
as Moses understands and interprets it (vs. 15,16). It is not 
intended for him in an exclusive sense, as in Exodus 32: 10, 
where the Lord proposes to withdraw his favor from Israel, 
and bestow it upon him alone. The rest promised is that in 
which their journeyings were to end, the land of Canaan 
(Deut. 12:10; Josh.1:13). But we have inspired warrant 
for finding in the “rest” of Canaan a suggestion of other 
forms of rest which flow from God’s presence here, and shall 
be found in his blissful presence hereafter (Heb. 4 : 9). 

Verse 15.—God’s own presence is the indispensable condi- 
tion upon which alone Moses is willing to go forward. He 
bege that he may not be required to advance another step 
without it. No angel, however great or glorious, would be 
to him an acceptable substitute (Psa. 73 : 25, 26). All my 
springs are in thee (Psa. 87:7). Earthly comforts and 
advantages are blessings if God’s presence and favor accom- 
pany them, but they cannot take his place. What can be a 
sadder or more terrible situation than to be “ without God in 
the world ” ? 

Verse 16.—The one token of God’s favor which Moses 
desired,—in fact, the only indication of that favor which 
could evidence it to him and to others,—is God’s continued 
and accompanying presence.—I and thy people: Moses is not 
content with the manifestation of God’s grace to himself 
alone. He would be willing to perish for the people’s sake 
(Exod. 32 : 32), but cannot rest in the thought of being saved 
vithout them.—So that we be separated, I and thy people, from 
dithe people that are upon the face of the earth: This one grand 
dstinction, that God was in the midst of them, lifted Israel 
immensely above all the nations of mankind. Egypt and 
Babylon and Greece and Rome have commanded the admira- 
tion of the world, and have contributed in their measure to 
the advancement of the race. But a correct knowledge of 
God, a pure worship, and a true religion, are not to be found 
in them or in any pagan nation on the face of the globe; and 
wherever they now exist, or ever have existed, they are 
directly traceable to this one people,—a people, moreover, 
who are not superior in genius or in cultivation to others. 
But in this one respect they have no peers, and none who 
anywhere approach them. How is this superior enlighten- 
ment in divine things to be accounted for? What explana- 
tion is possible but that which is here given, that God affordedy 
them, as he did not to others, his own supernatural guidance ? 

Verse 17.—I will do this thing also that thou hast spoken: 
God will grant his presence to the people as well as to Moses, 
and in such a manner as to distinguish them above all the 
rest of mankind. 

Verse 18.—And he said, Shew me, I pray thee, thy glory: 
This is not said by Moses in a spirit of vain curiosity, which 
would pry into that which God has not chosen to disclose. 
Nor in a presumptuous spirit of one unduly puffed up by the 
greatness of the revelations made to him. Nor is it merely 
from a reverent desire to be admitted to a clearer apprehen- 
tion of the Most High on his individual account. He is con- 
tinuing his office of mediator, and he still bears the people on 
his heart. He wished above all things such a manifestation 
of God’s nature as would afford him an assured pledge of the 
continuance of God’s presence and favor with the people. It 
is when we see that the word and promises of God are not 
contingent or arbitrary utterances, but that they are based 
apon the permanent and unchangeable attributes of his being, 
that we discover how sure and irreversible they are. The 
term “glory of God” is applied to any signal manifestation 
which he makes of himself,—whether in the way of an out- 
ward brilliancy betokening his presence, or a more spiritual 
exhibition of the divine perfections. Both were doubtless 
combined in the mind of Moses when he offered this petition. 

Verse 19.—And he said, I will make all my goodness pass 
before thee: “Goodness” does not here mean material splen- 
dor or effulgent brightness, as some would explain it. That 
is a sense which the word cannot have. It suggests not a 
physical appearance, but a moral quality. The answer here 
made by the Lord to Moses shows that what was uppermost 
in the thoughts of the latter, and what he most desired to 
have disclosed to him, was such a view of the perfections of 


promise just made to him of God’s gracious presence with 
transgressing Israel.—And will proclaim the name of Jehovah 
before thee: A name that is properly descriptive sets forth the 
true nature of that which it denotes. The name of God is 
the expression of his being as far as he has disclosed himself 
tomen. The proclamation of God’s name is the declaration 
of his perfections as these are manifested in his word and in 
his works. And the particular proclamation now made (see 
Exod. 34: 5-7), in conformity with this petition of Moses, 
was that of God’s forgiving mercy, which is set forth in its 
richness and its fullness, though not obliterating his justice. 
This feature of the divine nature, as a God of ineffable mercy, 
was now for the first time revealed with such clearness and 
emphasis, And the gross transgression of Israel was the 
occasion of making this revelation. And so the guilty tres- 
pass of our race was the occasion of manifesting to the uni- 
verse features of the divine nature, which, so far as we know, 
might not otherwise have found opportunity to be displayed. 
Thus, in the most marvelous manner, sin, which is that 
abominable thing which God hates, has been made to con- 
tribute to the furtherance of his glory.— And I will be gracious 
to whom I will be gracious: God is a sovereign in dispensing 
pardon. No sinner can claim forgiveness as a right. Grace 
is unmerited favor. Mercy is favor shown to the ill-deserv- 
ing. God bestows his favor as he pleases, and to whom he 
pleases. There is no inconsistency between this and the fact 
that he has revealed conditions of pardon, and that all who 
comply with these conditions shall find mercy. The general 
statement, that God grants his favor to whomsoever he will, 
is not here intended to apply to Moses as though the mean- 
ing were that God in his sovereign pleasure would grant him 
his petition; it is rather that God will extend his grace to 
transgressing Israel. This sovereign grace is the guilty sin- 
ner’s hope. If pardon must be merited, who could ever gain 
it? Ifit isa gift of free undeserved favor, proceeding from 
that infinite love which overflows even to the guilty and the 
vile, ill-desert can be no bar to its attainment. What sinner 
is beyond the reach of unlimited mercy ? 

Verse 20.—Thou canst not see my face: My full, undimmed 
glory.—For man shall not see me and live: As the naked eye 
cannot look upon the sun shining in its strength, so the divine 
effulgence would overpower the weak capacitiesof men. The 
finite cannot sustain the shock of the infinite. And especially 
the unholy cannot endure the presence of the infinitely holy. 
Seeing God’s face, as the expression is here used, is something 
more than seeing a symbolic representation of the divine 
Being, as the seventy elders on the mount (Exod. 24: 10), or 
such manifestations of his presence as Israel beheld on the 
summit of Sinai (Deut. 5:24). It denotes the immediate 
beholding of the very being of God himself. This no human 
being could endure. 

Verses 21, 22.—Monkish tradition undertakes to indicate 
thle very spot upon the summit of Sinai which is here referred 
to, and the cleft of the rock in which Moses stood to receive 
this transcendant vision, such as no mortal either before or 
since has been permitted to behold. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that it is utterly untrustworthy ; and it is needless to 
speculate upon the question whether or not this cleft is iden- 
tical with the cave in which the prophet Elijah heard the 
voice of God (1 Kings 19: 13). 

Verse 23.—The Most High is an infinite spirit, and has no 
\bodily parts. Figures drawn from the human body are here 
applied to him, as is frequently the case in Scripture, to sug- 
gest some vague idea of that which in its strict and absolute 
sense is indescribable in human speech, and inconceivable by 
any finite mind. God covers Moses with his hand in a cleft 
of the rock, as a man might cover an insect. By an exercise 
of his power he screens from Moses a sight intoierable to 
mortal gaze. As the face is that in which the soul of man 
expresses itself most clearly, while the back, though a part 
of the man, gives no such impression of what he really is; 
so the permission to Moses to see the back of the Lord, while 
his face is concealed from view, is equivalent to saying that 
a feeble and remote vision of God’s glory shall be granted to 
him, this being all that his weak nature could sustain (comp. 
Job 26 : 14). 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. The event recorded in this passage connects itself with 
the two narratives which have been made the subject of pre- 
vious commentation. In its first part, it refers to the conse- 
quences of the sin of the golden calf (Exod. 32), while in its 
second part it presents a different aspect of the vision of the 
Most High, which had once been vouchsafed to the elders of 
Israel (Exod. 24; 9-11). And in both these respects there is 
not only inward connection with what had preceded, but also 
advance upon it. 

2. In the first part of the narrative, Moses pleads for the 
personal presence of God with Israel, if he is to lead the peo- 
ple, according to divine direction, into the promised land. 
In consequence of the sin of the golden calf, the Lord had 
said that he would,substitute the guidance of an angel (Exod. 





God’s being as would afford him a solid basis for trust in the 





ence, This not so much in punishment, as indicative of the 
utter unfitness of the people for the presence of God in their 
midst, since their stiff-neckedness, as evidenced in their late 
sin, might, by a repetition of the same or similar offense, at 
any moment lead to their destruction (Exod. 33 : 3-5). Such 
seems the meaning of the passage fairly interpreted. Of such” 
ideas as that the direction to march onward under the leader- 
ship of an angel was intended as a punishment in banishing 
Israel from the dwelling-place and sanctuary of Jahveh 
which was in Sinai, there is not a trace in the text; nor yet 
any indication of a substitution of the ark for the calf, nor of 
the other fanciful suppositions which a certain class of modern 
critics has put upon the simple narrative of Scripture.’ This, 
however, niay be said in regard to the outward structure of 
the whole: That Exodus 33 : 12, etc., is evidently connected 
with the close of Exodus 32 (to the end of v. 34); and that 
its subject-matter seems, according to the conclusions of 
modern scholars, derived from the document of “the pro- 
phetic narrator.” But then it must not be overlooked that 
the first five or six verses of Exodus 33 evidently belong to 
the same context, whether or not they had originally formed 
part of the same document, while the verses which follow 
seem derived from another account, the whole being moulded 
and welded into a continuous narrative. 

3. The privation of Israel of the immediate presence of 
God in their advance, and the cause of it, would have con- 
stituted a complete change in the relation of things. In the 
strictest sense, they could scarcely have been any more desig- 
nated as his people, nor yet the Lord as their God, And on 
the new relation indicated for the future there hung a gloom 
which Moses must have felt necessary to be dispelled if he 
were to continue his mission. He had been assured of his 
special mission,—that God knew him by name,—and of his 
personal acceptance in it. But he was now in doubt and 
perplexity ; he knew not whom God would send with him, 
nor yet “the ways” of God with Israel,—his special purpose 
towards them. His first prayer, therefore, was for the restora- 
tion of the disturbed twofold relationship: that Moses might 
know God in the sense in which God had said he knew him, 
—that is, as the God who entrusted him with a definite mis- 
sion, so that he might acceptably discharge it ; and, secondly, 
that, in renewing this mission and commission, the Lord would 
consider what through the covenant had become a fact,—that 
Israel was the people of the Lord. 

Mark: 1. Sin renders the presence of God impossible. 2, 
The direct presence of God is the distinctive mark of his 
people. 3. Nothing can make up for the want of his pres- 
ence. 4. The absence of it disturbs the whole spiritual rela- 
tionship, and casts doubt and darkness on the present and the 
future,—on our standing and our work. 6, Yet there is a 
covenant relationship and a calling in the past which may 
serve as the groundwork for present plea. 6. Restoration 
must come as an act of grace from God. 7. Moses was faith- 
ful, but only as a servant (Heb. 3:50). In Christ the Son, 
and over his own house, help has become absolute and per- 
manent,—so to speak, it is concrete in him, 

4, The acknowledgment of the true relation of things gave 
efficacy to the plea of Moses. There was no danger that a 
gracious accordance of a plea urged in such terms could be 
misunderstood,—that the presence of the Lord with his peo- 
ple, sought on the ground of a spiritual relationship between 
them, could be misinterpreted into the mere favoritism of a 
national choice by a national deity (vs. 14-16). 

In truth, it was a restoration of Moses’ mission, and, in a 
sense, a renewal of the covenant; but this time rather with 
Moses as the mediator than with Israel. Closely connected 
with this is the entreaty of Moses for a revelation of the glory 
of God. As previously stated, it recalls the vision of the 
elders after the covenant (Exod. 24). But it is personal, not 
official ; and it discloses “the ways” of God by manifesting 
the character of his dealings. It is his “ goodness” or inmost 
character and purpose, which in revelation are now set before 
the mediator of the old covenant. His “name” is “pro- 
claimed ;” that is, his mode of action and manifestation are 
shown forth. The latter is now explained, preliminary to 
what Luther aptly calls “the sermon about the name of 
God,” in Exodus 34: 6,7. It consisted essentially in the 
free gift of grace and bestowal of mercy,—and this free gift as 
the outcome of his inmost character of goodness, Thus of 
the twofold aspect under which the divine sovereignty may 
be viewed, that which his manifestation to his church is 
intended to display is that of “goodness” and mercy. And 
this is of constant assurance and comfort’to “ those that have 
made a covenant” with him “ by sacrifice.” 

Referring to the covenant transaction and the vision of God 
recorded in Exodug 24, we mark: (1) That in the present 
instance the character of God is set forth, rather than, as 
formerly, the privileges of Israel; (2) that the moral nature 
of the revealed glory of God is shown; (3) that the manifes- 
tation of his “ goodness” is in the bestowal of grace and the 
display of mercy, and that these two “proclaim” the name 
of God,—that is, constitute his special revelation. And yet, 
like Moses in the vision, we are not able to bear the full sight 





1 The curious reader will find it in Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorarb., 
II. Heft, pp. 93, 94, So also substantially in Dillmann’s Commentary 





32: 34), withdrawing from Israel his own immediate pres- 
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of his glorious manifestation, the full knowledge even of his 
goodness, Not as he passeth before uscan we look upon all 
his glory; only after he has passed can we see its brightness. 
It is not what God is doing, but what he has done, that we 
are able to perceive, to understand, and to adore. Not his 

, thoughts and purposes, but his acts, are apparent tous. Not 
full sight nor insight is ours; only the luminous track of his 
goings do we look upon. And even if this were the sole out- 
come and lesson of this passage, it would surely suffice to 
prove that its teaching is divine. 

The Midrash concludes its remarks on this section in the 
following words: “In that hour the holy One, blessed be he, 
shewed to Moses all the treasures of the gift of reward which 
are appointed for the righteous. And Moses asked: This 
treasure,—for whom is it? And he answered: For him who 
doeth the commandments, And this treasure? For him 
who bringeth up orphans. And so for each treasure. After 
that he saw a great treasure. And he asked: This treasure, 
—for whom is it? And he answered: He that hath, to him 
do I give of this one reward, and to him that hath not, on 
him do I bestow it freely, and give him from this treasure, 
ns it is written: ‘I will be gracious to whom I will be gra- 
cious,’—to him to whom I will seek to be gracious,—and so 
‘I will shew mercy to whom I will shew mercy’” (Shem. R., 
45, close). 

University of Oxford, England. 





THE MEDIATOR'S THREEFOLD PRAYER. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The calf worship broke the bond between God and Israel. 
Instead of his presence, “an angel” is to lead them, for his 
presence could only be destruction. Mourning spreads through 
the camp, in token of which all ornaments are laid aside. 
The fate of the nation is in suspense, and the people wait, in 
sad attire, till God knows “what to do unto” them, The 
tabernacle is carried beyond the precincts of the camp, in 
witness of the breach, and all the future is doubtful. The 
section before our lesson describes (vs. 7-11) not one event, but 
the standing order of these dark days, when the camp had to 
be left if God was to be found, und when Moses alone received 
tokens of God’s friendship, and the people stood wistfully and 
tremblingly gazing from afar, while the cloudy pillar wavered 
down to the tabernacle door. Duty brought Moses back from 
such communion; but Joshua did not need to come near the 
tents of the evil-doers, and, in the constancy of devout desire, 
made his home inthe tabernacle, On one of these interviews, 
so close and familiar, the wonderful dialogue of our lesson 
occurred, It turns round three petitions, to each of which 
the Lord answers. 

1. We have the leader’s prayer for himself, with the over- 
abundant answer of God. In the former chapter, we had the 
very sublimity of intercession, in which the stern avenger of 
idolatry pours out his self-sacrificing love for the stiff-necked 
nation whom he had to smite, and offers himself a victim for 
them. Here his first prayer is mainly for himself, but it is 
not therefore a selfish prayer. Rather he prays for gifts to 
himself, to fit him for his service to them. We may note 
separately the prayer, and the pleas on which it is urged. 
“Show me now thy way (or ways), that I may know thee.” 
The desire immediately refers to the then condition of things. 
As we have pointed out, it was a time of suspense. In the 
strong metaphor of the context, God was making up his mind 
on his course, and Israel was waiting with hushed breath for 
the dénouement. It was not the entrance of the nation into 
the promised land, which was in doubt, but the manner of 
their guidance, and the penalties of their idolatry. These 
things Moses asked to know, and especially, as verse 12 shows, 
to receive some more definite communication as to their leader 
than the vague “an angel.” But the specific knowledge of 
God’s “way” was yearned for by him, mainly, as leading on 
to a deeper and fuller and more blessed knowledge of God 
himself, and that again as leading to a fuller possession of 
God’s favor, which, as already in some measure possessed, lay 
at the foundation of the whole prayer. The connection of 
thought here goes far beyond the mere immediate blessing, 
which Moses needed at the moment. That cry for insight 
into the purposes and methods of him whom the soul trusts, 
amid darkness and suspense, is the true voice of sonship. The 
more deeply it sees into these, the more does the devout soul 
feel the contrast between the spot of light in which it lives 
and the encircling obscurity, and the more does it yearn for 
the further setting back of the boundaries. Prayer does more 
than effort for satisfying that desire. Nor is it mere curiosity 
nor the desire for intellectual clearness that moves the long- 
ing. For the end of knowing God’s ways is, for the devout 
man, a deeper, more blessed knowledge of God himself, who 
is best known in his deeds; and the highest, most blessed issue 
of the God-given knowledge of God, is the conscious sunshine 
of his favor shining ever on his servant. That isnot aselfish 
religion which, beginning with the assurance that we have 
found grace in his sight, seeks to climb, by happy paths of 
growing knowledge of him as manifested in his ways, toa 
consciousness of that favor which is made stable and profound 
by clear insight into the depths of his purposes and acts, 

The pleas on which this prayer is urged are two: the sup 





pliant’s heavy tasks, and God’s great assurances to him. He 
boldly reminds God of what he has set him to do, and claims 
that he should be furnished with what is needful for discharg- 
ing his commission. How can he lead if he is kept in the 
dark? When we are as sure as Moses was of Goil’s charge, 
we may be as bold as he in asking the needful equipment for 
it. God does not send his servants out to sow without seed, 
or to fight without asword. His command is his pledge. He 
smiles approval when his servants’ confidence assumes even 
bold forms, which sound like remonstrance and a suspicion 
that he was forgetting, for he discerns the underlying eager- 
ness to do his will, and the trust in him. The second plea is 
built on God’s assurances of intimate and distinguishing 
knowledge and favor. He had said that he knew Moses by 
name, by all these calls and familiar interviews, giving him 
the certainty of his individual relation to, and his special 
appointment from, the Lord. Such “prerogative was incon- 
sistent with reserve. The test of friendship is confidence. So 
pleads Moses, and God recognizes the plea. “I call you not 
servants; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: 
but I have called you friends; for all things that I have heard 
of my Father I have made known unto you.” 

The plea based upon the relation of the people to God is 
subordinate in this first prayer. It is thrown in at the end 
almost as an after-thought; it boldly casts responsibility off 
Moses on to God, and does so to enforce the prayer that he 
should be equipped with all requisites for his work, as if he 
had said, “It is more thy concern than mine, that I should be 
able to lead them.” The divine answer is not a promise to 
go with the people, but with Moses. It is therefore not yet 
a full resolving of the doubtful matter, nor directly a reply 
to Moses’ prayer. In one aspect it is less, and in another 
more, than had been asked. It seals to the man and to the 
leader the assurance that for himself he shall have the con- 
tinual presence of God, in his soul and in his work, and that, 
in all the weary march, he will have rest, and will come to 4 
fuller rest at its end. Thus God ever answers the true hearts 
that seek to know him, and to be fitted for their tasks, Whether 
the precise form of desire be fulfilled or no, the issue of such 
bold and trustful pleading is always the inward certainty of 
God’s face shining on us, and the experience of repose, deep 
and untroubled, in the midst of toil, so that we may be at 
once pilgrims towards, and dwellers in, the house of the Lord. 

2. We have the intercessor’s prayer for the people, with the 
answer (vs. 15-17). If the promise of verse 14 is taken as 
referring to the people, there is nothing additional asked in 
this second stage, and the words of verse 17, “ this thing also,” 
are inexplicable. Observe that “with me” in verse 15 isa 
supplement, and that the “us” of the next clause, as well as 
the whole cast of verse 16, suggests that we should rather 
supply “with us.” The substance, then, of the second peti- 
tion, is the extension of the promise, already given to Moses 
for himself, to the entire nation. Observe how he identities 
himself with them, making them “ partakers” in his grace, 
and reiterating “I and thy people,” as if he would have no 
blessing which was not shared by them. He seeks that the 
withdrawal of God’s presence, which had been the consequence 
of Israel’s withdrawal from God, should be reversed, and that 
not he alone, but all the rebels, might still possess his presence. 
The plea for this prayer is God’s honor, which was concerned 
in making it plain even in the remote wilderness, to the wan- 
dering tribes there, that his hand was upon Israel. He expands 
the argument which he had just touched before. The thought 
of his own glory, as the motive of God’s acts, may easily be 
so put as to be repulsive; but at bottom it is the same as to say 
that his motive is love—for the glory, which he seeks, is the 
communication of true thoughts concerning his character, 
that men may be made glad and like himself thereby. Moses 
has learned that God’s heart must long to reveal its depth of 
mercy, and therefore he pleads that even sinful Israel should 
not be left by God, in order that some light from his face 
may strike into a dark world. There is wide benevolence, as 
well as deep insight into the desires of God, in the plea. 

The divine answer yields unconditionally to the request, 
and rests the reason for so doing wholly on the relation between 
God and Moses. The plea which he had urged in lowly bold- 
ness as the foundation of both his prayers is endorsed, and, 
for his sake, the divine presence is again granted to the people. 

Can we look at this scene without seeing in it the operation 
on a lower field of the same great principle of infercession, 
which reaches its unique example in Jesus Christ? It is not 
arbitrary forcing of the gospel into the history, but simply 
the recognition of the essence of the history, when we see in 
it a foreshadowing of our great High-priest. He too knits 
himself so closely with us, both by the assumption of our 
manhood, and by the identity of loving sympathy, that he 
accepts nothing from the Father’s hand for himself alone. 
He too presents himself before God, and says “I and thy peo- 
ple.” The great seal of proof for the world that he is the 
beloved of God, lies in the divine guardianship and guidance 
of his servants. His prayer for them prevails, and the reason 
for its prevalence is God’s delight in him. The very sublime 
of self-sacrificing love was in the lawgiver, but the height of 
his love, measured against the immeasurable altitude of 
Christ’s, is as a mole-hill to the Andes. 

& We have the last soaring desire which rises above the 
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limits of the present. These three petitions teach the inea | 


ableness, if we may use the word, of devout desires, Each 
request granted brings in a greater. 
“The gift doth stretch itself 
As 'tis. received.” 

Enjoyment increases capacity, and increase of capacity 4 
increase of desire. God being infinite, and man capable of 
indefinite growth, neither the widening capacity nor the ing. 
nite supply can have limits. This is not the least of th, 
blessings of a devout life, that the appetite grows with wha 
it feeds on, and, that while there is always satisfaction, ther 
is never satiety, ° 

Moses’ prayer sounds presumptuous, but it was heard yp. 
blamed, and granted in so far as possible. It was a venisi 
error—if error it may be called—that a soul, touched with the 
flame of divine love, should aspire beyond the possibilities of 
mortality. . At all events, it was a fault in which he has hag 
few imitators. Our desires keep well within the line of the 
possible. The precise meaning of the petition must be lei 
undetermined. Only this is clear, that it was something far 
beyond even that face-to-face intercourse which he had had, 
as well as beyond that vision granted totheelders. If wear 
to take “glory ” in its usual sense, it would mean the materia} 
symbol of God’s presence, which shone at the heart of the 
pillar, and dwelt afterwards between the cherubim, but prob. 
ably we must attach a loftier meaning to it here, and rather 
think of what we should call the uncreated and infinite diving 
essence. Only do not let us make Moses talk like a mety 
physician or a theological professor. Rather we hear in his 
cry the voice of a soul thrilled through and through with the 
astounding consciousness of God’s favor, blessed with love. 
gifts in answered prayers, and yearning for more of that light 
which it feels to be life, 

And if the petition be dark, the answer is yet more obscure 
“with excessive bright.” Mark how it begins with grant. 
ing, not with refusing. It tells how much the loving desire 
has power to bring, before it speaks of what in it must be 
denied. There is infinite tenderness in that order of response, 
It speaks of a heart that does not love tosay “ no,” and grants 
our wishes up to the very edge of the possible, and wraps the 
bitterness of any refusal in the sweet envelope of granted 
requests, A broad distinction is drawn between that in God 
which can be revealed, and that which cannot. The one is 
“glory,” the other “goodness,” corresponding, we might almost 
say, to the distinction between the “ moral” and the “ natural 
attributes” of God. But, whatever mysterious revelation 
under the guise of vision may be concealed in these word 
and in the fulfillment of them in the next chapter, they belon 
to the “things which it is impossible for a man to utter,” 
even if he has received them. We are on more intelligible 
ground in the next clause of the promise, the proclamation of 
“the name.” That expression is, in Scripture, always used 
a8 meaning the manifested character of God. It is'a revela- 
tion addressed to the spirit, not to the sense. It is the trans- 
lation, so far as it is capable of translation, of the vision which 
it accompanied; it is the treasure which Moses bore away 
from Sinai, and has shared among us all. The reason for his 
prayer was probably his desire to have his mediatorial office 
confirmed and perfected ; and it was so, by that proclamation 
of the name, The reason for this marvelous gift is next set 
forth as being God’s own unconditional grace and mercy. He 
is his own motive, his own reason. Just as the independent 
and absolute fullness of his being is expressed by the name “I 
am that I am;” so the independent and absolute freeness of 
his mercy, whether in granting Moses’ prayer or in pardon- 
ing the people, is expressed by “I will shew mercy on whom 
I will shew mercy.” Not till all this exuberance of gracious 
answer has smoothed the way, does the denial of the impossi- 
ble request come; and even then it is so worded as to lay all 
the emphasis on what is granted, and to show that the refusal 
is but another phase of love. The impossibility of beholding 
the face is reiterated, and then the careful provisions which 
God will make for the fulfillment of the possible part of the 
bold wish are minutely detailed. The distinction between 
the revealable and unrevealable, which has. been already ex- 
pressed by the contrast of “glory” and “grace,” now appears 
in the distinction between the “face” which cannot be looked 
on, and the “back” which may be, 

Human language and thought are out of their depth here. 
We must be content to see a dim splendor shining through 
the cloudy words, to know that there was granted to one man 
a realization of God’s presence, and a revelation of his charac- 
ter, so far transcending ordinary experiences as that it was 
fitly called sight, but yet as far beneath the glory of his being 
as the comparatively imperfect knowledge of a man’s form, 
when seen only from behind, is beneath that derived from 
looking him in the face. 

But whatever was the singular prerogative of the lawgiver, 
as he gazed from the cleft of the rock at the receding glory, 
we see more than he ever did; and the Christian child, who 
looks upon the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, has 
a vision which outshines the flashing radiance that shone 
round Moses. It deepened his convictions, confirmed his faith, 
added to his assurance of his divine commission, but only 
added to his knowledge of God by the proclamation of the 
name, and that name is more fully proclaimed in our ears, 
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Binal, with all its thunders, is silent before Calvary. And he | right to go for a single moment to any spot, or into any com- | with the people himself, instead of sending an angel in his 

ho has Jesus Christ to declare God’s name to him need not | panionship, where he cannot expect to have God’s approving | place, Therefore he prayed, “If thy presence go not with 
pus the lawgiver on the mountain, ner even the saints in | presence; where, indeed, he does not believe that God would | me, carry us not up hence.” 


heaven. 


Manchester, England. 





‘TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
GOD IN MAN'S LIFE. 


God comes into Moses’ own tent; the pillar of presence 
descends upon it. God talks to Moses (v. 9), speaks to him 
“face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend” (v. 11). 
Unspeakable comfort; this communion is possible and con- 
stitutional. 

Seldom are men so dependent on God’s conscious accompany- 
ing, as was Moses. They are proudly sufficient of themselves; 
they have no plans, see no’ possibilities, too great for their own 
accomplishment. Moses sees work too great for him, and so 
seeks help. “If thy presence go not with me, carry us not 
up hence.” Abram could leave country and kindred, for a 
land God led him to. Elijah could face Ahab, Daniel the 
lions, the Hebrew children the wrath of the king, because 
God led them, and Christ was what he was because he did 
his Father's will. Have men lost the conscious leadership? 
James warns against the danger. We ought to say of place 
of residence, buying and selling and getting gain, “If the 
Lord will.” 5 

Second catises have place, but there is a first cause. Men 
of feeble constitutions may jive long, and robust men die soon, 
if the Lord will. He setteth up one, and casteth down 
another. He taketh away our breath, and wedie. “Except 
the Lord build the house, ... except the Lord keep the city,” 
all is vain. We must realize the promised presence, “Lo, I am 
with you.” 

“Show me...thy way. Show'me thy glory.” The first is 
esential to the second. He gets fullest assurance of the first 
(v. 14), before he thinks of asking for the second (v. 18). 
He saved the people before he made personal request. Havy- 
ing seen and done God’s way, one has the holy audacity to 
ask for anything, even God’s glory. 

God’s glory is his goodness. The limit of revelation is the 
ability of man to endure (2 Cor. 12). 

How much we are indebted to the prayers of others! Two 
millions of Israelites saved by one. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Moses said unto the Lord, Sec, thow sayest wnto me, Bring up 
this people: and thou hast not let me know whom thou wilt send 
with me... . He said, My presence shall go with thee, and I will 
give thee rest (vs. 12-14). Moses was not the last man to think 
that the Lord was forgetting him, or was failing to make full 
provision for him, at the very time when he had a mission 
from the Lord, and when he was ready to do the best he 
could in the line of that mission. A young man wants to 
study for the ministry. He thinks that the Lord has called 
him to this service. But suddenly he finds himself without 
the means on which he had before relied for his support 
while he continues his studies. “See, now,” he is inclined 
to say to the Lord; “thou sayest unto me, Study for the 
ministry: and thou hast not let me know how thou wilt sup- 
port me while I am studying.” A mother counts her only 
son a charge from God to be reared for him, and she is ready 
todo and to endure everything to this end. But her hus- 
band is taken away, and she is hopelessly bereft of an earthly 
stay and guide. “See, now,” she cries to the Lord; “thou 
sayest unto me, Bring up this child for me: and thou hast 
not let me know whom thou wilt send.to help me.” But 
Moses need not have worried, for the Lord had not forgotten 
him. The Lord had made full provision for Moses, all his jour- 
ney through, Nor need any child of God worry about his seem- 
ing lack of support or guidance in the line of his service for 
God; for God himself will be with every child of his~even 
to the end. 

Tf thy presence go not with me, carry us not up hence (v. 15). 
Life is not life apart from its choicest companionships. To 
be wholly separated from one’s best and dearest other self is 
a trial for which no present pleasure or mere personal advan- 
tage can compensate. Only at the call of duty, and in view 
of a positive gain to both parties, can such a separation be 
agreed to. But to be separated from God’s loving presence, 
and to be without his all-essential support, is never a duty, 
it can never be a gain, it ought never to be consented to. 
Moses had no greater need of the Lord’s presence in crossing 
the desert of Arabia, than you and I have at every hour and 
in every movement of our earthly lives. Therefore it is that 
whenever any one of us purposes a change of place or of 
occupation even for a moment, in the line of recreation or of 
active labor, whenever one of us contemplates going to any 
place of amusement, or entering into any line of business, he 
ought to say in all sincerity, and with a full sense of the im- 
portance of what he says, “ Lord, if thy presence go not with 


just then prefer him te be, above any ether place on the face 


of God’s earth. 

For wherein now shall it be known that I have found grace in 
thy sight, I and thy people? is it not in that thou goest with ua, 80 
that we be separated, I and thy people, from all the people that are 
upon the face of the earth? (v. 16.) Moses seems to have the 
right idea on that point, even though he had been inclined to 
worry unnecessarily over the fear that the Lord would not be 
with him in his need. There ought to be some manifest dif- 
ference between those who are the Lord’s servants and those 
who are not, in this world as it is. And what could be a surer 
evidence of this difference than the obvious presence of the 
Lord with those who are in his service? There are places and 
there are occupations in which one would not expect to find 
a special nearness to God. The child of God ought to keep 
clear of them. And wherever a child of God is, he ought so 
to bear himself as to have it seen that, as a child of God, he 
is separated from all the people upon the face of the earth 
who are not in the loving service of God. Instead of regret- 
ting that he must seem to be separated from them, he ought 
to be disturbed when his spirit and his ways and his words 
give no indication of such a separation between themselves 
and himself as properly marks the distinction between one 
who walks with God and those who walk apart from God. 
And ie said, Shew me, I pray thee, thy glory.... And he said, 
Thow canst not see my face: for man shall not see me and live 
(vs. 18-20). There is nothing we have more reason to be 
grateful for, than for God’s concealing from us of so much that 
we wish to know. We are troubled because we cannot foresee 
the future, We should be a great deal more troubled if the 
future were disclosed to us. We think it would be so much 
better if we fully understood God’s purposes and plans in our 
behalf; but that very knowledge would unfit us for our part 
in the line of those purposes and plans. It is not more light 
on our pathway that we need, but it is more of readiness to 
walk in that pathway—be it light or dark. We see all that 
it is best for us to see, while our life is a life of faith, and not 
of sight. Saul of Tarsus had one glimpse of the glory of 
the risen Jesus, because he would not be guided by a lesser 
degree of light. For three days thereafter, Saul was wholly 
blind, and to the day of his death he seems to have suffered 
from the effects of that blinding vision. It is of God’s love 
that we are kept from the sight of that which would blind 
us, even though we long to see it. Let our prayer, then, be: 
“Lord, grant us not to see more, but more to trust.” 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


“after the great transgression of the people, Moses pleaded 
with God for them. For God had told Moses that he would 
not go before the people, but would send an angel in his place. 
This led Moses to pray most earnestly, as given in our lesson, 
that God would be merciful, and not withdraw his presence, 
but still go with them as he had done heretofore. 
petition God gave a gracious answer. 
had never done before. 


Moses see him after he had passed by. 
God, they were to have only an angel as their leader. 


this. Look at them in detail. 


with them had shown him how fickle they were. 


him for bringing them into the desert to destroy them. 
all perish, sooner or later. 
themselves when in the face of some bitter enemy? 


of getting them any farther. 3. But there was the land o} 
promise before them, and it was full of bold and powerfu 





me, carry me not up hence!” And no one of us has any 


To this 
After this; Moses was 
emboldened to ask God to reveal himself to his servant as he 
This, also, God said he would do; 
and though no man could see the face of God, he would let 


Now let the teacher call the attention of the class to the 
anguish that Moses felt as he thought that, in the place of 
Why 
was it that he felt so utterly hopeless of success unless God 
himself went with them? There were many reasons for 
1, The character of the 
people was reason enough in itself. All his past experience 
Like the 
pendulum of a clock, they swayed from one extreme to the 
other. To-day they promised to obey all the laws of God; 
and to-morrow they made an idol, and worshiped it with 
wild enthusiasm. At one time they sang the praises of the 
God who had brought thena out of the land of Egypt; and 
soon they murmured against that very same God, and blamed 
In 
the realization of the character of this people, Moses felt 
that no one but Jehovah himself could do anything with 
them. If only an angel were to be their leader, they would 
2. Between Sinai and Canaan 
there was a long journey, and the way was by no means free 
from enemies, If the people acted as they did when they 
were safe under the shadow of Sinai, how would they conduct 
Moses 
had had hard work enough to bring them as far as this; but 
without the presence of the Almighty, he might well despair 


tribes, who would contest every inch of the ground with the 
invaders. If they found it difficult to pass through the land 
of some of these tribes, how much more difficult would it be 
to exterminate those who were in the land. These were 


Now this prayer is an excéllent one, hot only for Moses, but 
for every child of God, and that, too, under all circumstances. 
For, like the Israelites, we are traveling through the country 
of the enemy. See, now, some of the reasons that make this 
a good prayer for us. 

1, The fact that we are what we are, makes it a very fit- 
ting prayer. By nature we are very much like the Israelites. 
We have at some times very good impulses, and feel as 
though we would never turn away from the path marked out 
for us by the Word of God. Then comes some wave of temp- 
tation, and, or ever we are aware of it, we begin to rebel 
against the dealings of God with us, and wonder why we ever 
started from the land of Egypt. The words of the hymn 
prove true of us: 


“T prize the privilege of prayer, 
Yet oh, what backwardness to pray! 
Though on the Lord I cast my care, ” 
I feel its burden every day. 
I seek his will in all I do, 
Yet find my own is working too.” 


These experiences make us rightfully to distrust ourselves; 
and if they have the proper effect, they will lead us often to 
offer the prayer that Moses offered. 
2. Like the Israelites, we have unknown experiences 
awaiting us in our journey. Enemies are on every hand, and 
they will not let us pass unharmed if they can help it. No 
one goes to his daily task without encountering temptations; 
and to overcome these he will need the divine presence and 
power. He who thinks he needs them not, is the yery one 
who needs them most of all. And that Christian who goes 
forth from his home without asking for the presence of God, 
goes forth to almost certain defeat. This is one reason why 
so many fall By the way, beaten down by the power of the 
adversary. 
8. Great sorrows await many of u8 in the future. To 
bear these sorrows in the right way, we need the presence of 
the Master himself. There is no time when that presence 
can so comfort and strengthen the believer as when he is 
called to pass through deep waters. Then, if never before, 
will he realize the meaning of the Twenty-third Psalm. To 
pass under the dark cloud of sorrow is hard enough in itself; 
but to go into the gloom, and not to have the arm of the Lord 
to lean upon, is an awful experience. 
4. The river of death lies in the pathway of every believer. 
This will, one day, have to be crossed. Then all earthly friends 
will have to be left behind, and heart and flesh will fail. As 
we came into this world alone, so we shall be obliged to pass 
out of it without any companion. Then, if ever, we shall 
need the sustaining presence of Him who has tasted death for 
every man, and who has brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel. 
These are some of the reasons why the prayer of Moses isa 
good one for every one of God’s children to offer. And since 
we do not know what each day may bring forth, and whether 
this day may not be our last, it is a good prayer with which 
to begin each day. If thus we do commence the day, we 
may be sure that God will give us the same answer that he 
gave to Moses; for he is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
No one who ever honestly asked for the divine guidance was 
refused; for God wants to guide all his children into ways of 
truth and into paths of pleasantness. 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


“Show me now thy ways” was no new prayer of Moses’ heart. 
God had shown him his way with men and nations that deny 
and defy him, as Pharaoh and the Egyptians had done, That 
was his way of judgment. He had shown him his way with 
the lowly and oppressed, when the sea confronted and the 
oppressor pursued. That was his way of compassion. He 
had shown him his way with hungering millions. That was 
his way of daily care. He had shown him, on Sinai, his way 
of righteousness, in his perfect law. He had shown him, 
while still in the mount, his way with sinners, when he 
turned from his fierce anger against his idolatrous and rebel- 
lious people,—his way of mercy. He had shown him his way of 
chastisement, when he “smote the people, because they made 
the calf, which Aaron made,” and so chastened them into 
contrition. But there were ways of God still unrevealed. 
One such way had been dimly shadowed forth by the light 
of burning altars and the adaptation of bloody sacrifices to 
his holy worship, but still remained more hidden than dis- 
cerned, It was his way of atonement. As to this he could 
only say “peradventure.” Peradventure God, who had 
opened such wonderful ways already, might know a way to 
be just, and yet justify the ungodly. ‘“Peradventure I shall 
make atonement for your sin.” 

The Ten Commandments were accepted by a people con 
scious of their inability to keep them perfectly, yet embrac+ 
ing the duty to undertake faithfully their observance without 
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some of the reasons why the great leader asked God to go 


conditions, But the awful surprise, even to themselves, was 
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that they not only broke them, but flagrantly and by national 
consent so broke them as to abjure the covenant based on 
them. And now, how might Moses offer to God a satisfactory 
offset for the people’s sin and inveterate sinfulness which 
would make if possible to re-establish the broken covenant 
upon something surer than man’s worthless pledge to keep 
the law? Had God a way for this? 

Yes, In'Exodus 34, we hear him saying once more, “1 
have made a covenant with thee and with Israel,” although 
Moses offers no pledge that the law will thenceforth be kept. 
This we believe to be history. But it is much more. It sets 
forth an operation constantly going on, a history that daily 
repeats itself in the experience of every seeker after God. 
Ever and ever we are by turns making and breaking the 
covenant of works to which we cannot but be bound, and fall- 
ing back upon the covenant of grace to which we cannot but 
cling. 

We seek with avidity to see what it was that God accepted 
as a recompense sufficient to re-establish the covenant as if it 
had not been broken,—for the idea of recompense is clearly 
implied in the atonement here spoken of. It is an idea that 
holds our human minds captive. It scarce seems to be in us 
naturally to conceive of any at-one-ment, any establishment 
of spiritual unison, being possible between offender and 
offended without some compensation, some kind of payment 
for damages, to the aggrieved party. And yet we claim God 
as our father, and know that between father and child satis- 
factions of that sort are just what can never give satisfaction. 
Between father and child retribution cannot even expiate, 
much less make that spiritual harmony which is the earliest, 
noblest meaning of atonement. Why not? Because a spir- 
itual harmony between offended love and righteousness and 
their offender waits entirely upon the satisfaction, not of the 
offended one’s, but of the offender’s, loss and Jack. 

. We have this truth in the present lesson. Ged had threat- 
ened to exercise his retributive justice (Exod. 32:10). But 
there was no atonement—no at-one-ment—in that. Moses 
intimated this in his prayer for mercy, which God answered. 
But mercy does not atone. He struck with the rod of chas- 
tisement, but chastisement could not atone. The people 
repented and abased themselves, but the transient contrition 
of a stiff-necked and disobedient nature could not permanently 
atone. God forgave their sin, and forgiveness is the perma- 
nent renunciation, by the forgiver, of all reprisal, retribution, 
recompense to himself ; yet even forgiveness does not neces- 
sarily imply or include a re-established harmony. What 
will make atonement between God and his ever-sinning and 
repenting children? “Show me,” cries Moses, “thy way” 
—of atonement. The answer is in the text of the lesson. 
The way—the only way—is for God’s contrite and forgiven 
people, still captive to a sinful nature, to accept, nay, yearn- 
ingly to crave and seek of the Father against whom they still 
sin, his presence, guidance, and aid not merely out of, but 
ever away from, the Egypt of sin toward the Canaan of right- 
eousness and peace. For thus, and only thus, may they reach 
it ; and to reach it—even the present assurance that they cer- 
tainly shall reach it—is better than all expiations, is expia- 
tion and atonement in one. So God renewed the covenant, 
and led Moses, and Israel followed Moses’ teachings and lead- 
ings. But we follow a Moses of whom the first was but the 
shadow,—One who says not, “Show me now thy ways,” or 
“a way,” but “Tam the way, and the truth, and the life.” 

Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There are some points in connection with this lesson which 
could scarcely be comprehended by a little child; but the 
class can be reviewed upon the story of the sin of the people, 
and then can learn of Moses’ pleading for their forgiveness 
and for the guiding presence of God. Most important of all, 
teach the practical lesson of God with us in his Word, in the 
Holy Spirit, and in Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 

Sin.—Review the lesson of the idolatry of the people. 
What did they worship? By whom had God taught them 
to worship him? Where was Moses? What rules had God 
given them? Had God ever so watched and loved and 
taught any other people? What had all the people prom- 
ised? Which of the Ten Commandments had they dis- 
obeyed? They had made a solemn promise to God, and had 
broken it. Could God keep the covenant promises he had made 
to them if they would obey, when they had so quickly broken 
their covenant? Moses said to the people, “ Ye have sinned 
a great sin.” 

Prayer—Could Moses do anything except go to God and 
pray, and confess their sin? The next day Moses prayed for 
the people, and confessed, owned all the wickedness they had 
done. “This people,” he said, “have sinned a great sin, and 
have made them gods of gold.” God said, “ Whosoever 
hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of my book.” 
That means what is called the book of life; for God remem- 
bers and sees as plainly all who are his children, and try to 
obey him, as you could see the names in a plain printed list. 
To blot them out of his book of life would be to destroy them. 

An Intercessor.—Moses went between the sinful people and 





an offended God, and inter-ceded for them. Would they dare 
to pray themselves? Moses prayed for them; and when he 
confessed their sin, he.asked the Lord to forgive them. This 
is what he asked: “ Forgive their sin; and if not, blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.” Who is 
called our Intercessor with God? Did Jesus pray for sinners 
while he was in the world? Even more, we read that “he 
is able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 
How did Moses offer to give himself an atonement for the 
sins of the people? Moses often offered sacrifices for the 
people; but Jesus, our sacrifice, “ needeth not daily, as those 
high-priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and 
then for the people’s: for this he did once, when he offered 
up himself.” When you pray, remember that you may your- 
self ask forgiveness of sin in Jesus’ name, as your intercessor ; 
for he has died to be your Saviour, “is risen again,” and “is 
even at the right hand of God,” “now to appear in the pres- 
ence of God for us.” 

A Guide.—How had God led the way by day and by night 
for the great army of Israel? When they sinned, he took 
away the pillar of cloud from their midst to the outside of 
the camp. He told Moses he would send an angel before 
them; for God said, “I will not go up in the midst of thee.” 
Were the people sorry to hear this? They were in a great 
wilderness, lost, without the guidance of God. Do you won- 
der they mourned? Was it all real sorrow for sin, or was it 
trouble because they were afraid? What kind of sorrow does 
God love to see? What had the people taken to make the 
golden calf? There were many golden jewels left, and God 
said they should take off all their ornaments, as people used to 
do in times of mourning. Moses had prayed for—what? He 
also prayed that God would be their guide; he reminded 
God that he had chosen his servant Moses to lead the peo- 
ple, and had called him by name, and he prayed, “Show me 
now thy way.” So David used to pray, “Show me thy ways, 
O Lord; teach me thy paths.” So every child should pray, 
“Lead me in thy truth, and teach me.” 

God’s Presence.—God answered Moses, “ My presence shall 
go with thee.” Moses repeated the promise with a prayer, 
one of the oldest and best journey-prayers in all the world. 
Moses would rather have had the people live and die in the 
wilderness than to have gone on without God. Would you 
dare try to go anywhere if you felt God would not be with 
you? It is a wise rule never to go to any place without ask- 
ing God to go with you; never to stay anywhere that you 
cannot expect him to stay with you. Every child should 
learn and use this prayer of Moses, and remember it when 
starting to go anywhere, near or far. “If thy presence go 
not with me, carry us not up hence.” 

“Lo, I am with you Alway.”—Whose words are these? 
When did he say them? The last promise from the lips of 
Jesus, just before he ascended toheaven. The pillar of light 
and of cloud before the Israelites was the picture or type of 
Jesus, the ever-present Saviour, the leader and guide of God’s 
people. God heard and answered the prayer of Moses. He 
went to pray to God at the tabernacle, or tent for worship, just 
outside the camp, and the people watched him as he went. 
As he entered the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar came downto 
the door of the tabernacle, and the Lord talked with Moses. 
The people saw it, and “ worshiped, every man in his tent 
door.” How they must have rejoiced to see the sign of God’s 
presence, to know that God had heard Moses’ prayer and for- 
given their sin. How is Jesus with usnow? We cannot see 
him, but we know that he will ever keep the promise of our 
golden text. We know the very words of comfort and help 
that he said, and we have the Holy Spirit to bring his words 
to our remembrance and show us their meaning. We have 
his promise that he will dwell with those who love him; for 
of such he said, “ My Father will love him, and we will come 
to him, and make our abode with him.” 

I Know thee by Name.—So God said to Moses. Jesus 
taught the same loving lesson when he talked of himself as 
the Good Shepherd who knows his sheep, every one, and calls 
them by name. He loves the little ones and the weak ones 
of the flock; for the tender shepherd will gather the lambs 
in his arm, and carry them in his bosom. He knows each 
little child, its face and its name, even the pet name in the 
home, spoken many times a day by those who love you dearest. 
Need you have fear or trouble when you remember that Jesus 
will be ever with you? 

Show me thy Glory.—One prayer Moses asked for himself. 
He once saw a bush on fire, and yet not burned; he had been 
amid lightnings and fire on the mountain with God ; and yet 
he asked, “Show me thy glory.” We cannot know all the 
meaning of what Moses saw when God showed his goodness 
and mercy passing before his servant. Where was Moses fif- 
teen hundred years after with Jesus? What is in this lesson 
for us ?—let us find it. Do little children sin? If you know 
right from wrong, you will do right or wrong. Who was the 
only child who ever lived who “did no sin”? 

Each heading of the lesson may be reviewed, making 
application adapted to child thought. Tell that, if a child 
knows what it is to sin, he should pray, confess sin, and ask 
pardon, expecting forgiveness through Jesus, our “Advocate 
with the Father.” Will he show his glory to us? Through 





—__ 
—. 
Jesus our Saviour we may see his goodness and Mercy, receiy, 
his grace, and enjoy his presence in the sure anticipation g 
glory with him hereafter. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


SEPARATED FROM ALL ProrLe.—We have here one 
those rare Hebrew words—niphlinu, from palah—which seem tg 
picture or photograph the plan and providence of the Almighty, 
It is used three times in the Psalms, and four times in the 
Boek of Exodus, and nowhere else in the entire Hebrew Bible, 
That which is unusual is separated from other objects, By 
for separation in the sense of being remarkable or wonderjy 
another word was used, the present word denoting separation 
in the sense of being favored of God. Of thisfact the history 
of the Hebrew race is a continuous illustration, That history, 
from the beginning till the present time, is the great miracle 
of the world. Whether we look at the Hebrews religiously, 
socially, politically, historically, or geographically, they pre. 
sent the same peculiarity of “separation” from other raceg 
as “the favored.people.” No doubt hangs over their origin, 
for they trace their ancestry to Abraham, who enjoyed the 
wealth of learning,—languages, literature, laws, and the arts, 
of which Ur of the Chaldees could boast. They endured 
their four hundred and thirty years of bondage in Egypt, 
proverbial in its severity, without the obliteration of a single 
trace of those characteristics which distinguished them from 
other races. How easy for the contrary to have happened! 
In their desert wanderings, the pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night (Exod. 13 : 21) were but symbols of the unseen 
but ever-present arm of Jehovah, their constant defense. In 
Canaan, where their national life was developed, they could 
never have maintained themselves, for so many centuries, had 
not the God of Israel stood between them and the great armies 
of the East and South, and prevented their annihilation. For 
the carrying out of their special mission in the world, human 
wisdom would never have chosen Palestine as the fittest scene; 
but in God’s sight that unique land was the only one where 
that mission could be best accomplished. The fact that their 
prophets were to be the heralds of the Messiah, and their 
country the chosen place of his advent, would of itself, had 
we not hundreds of other facts, be sufficient to justify ‘their 
being described as “separate” and “favored” of God. The 
libraries of the world are full of books that have been written 
respecting the Jews; the statute-books of all civilized nations 
abound with laws which affect their welfare; and in the awful 
annals of persecution the record of their sufferings covers many 
of thesaddest pages. In their history they present the greatest 
contrasts,—now exalted, now debased; possessed of great riches, 
suffering indescribable poverty; raised to power, bound in 
abject slavery; now united, now scattered over the world; 
never destined to become a ruling race, never sinking into 
oblivion; thus the shifting panorama of their strange fortunes 
has moved, and still moves, before the face of the world. 
Many serious persons are asking what further plans God has 
in store for this people, the monument at once of his power 
and love. 

Andover, Mass, 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF Gop.—The Masoretical accentua- 
tion of what in the Authorized Version and Revised Version 
is rendered, “And I will proclaim the name of the Lord 
before thee” (v. 19), suggests a different translation of the 
original, in absolute conformity with the words preceding 
this sentence. The men of the Masora read, “I will call by 
name [which really means: I will proclaim]: the Lord is 
before thee !””—which reading makes, in connection with the 
preceding words of God in answer to Moses’ prayer (v. 18), 
an excellent sense indeed, while it magnifies the sublimity of 
the colloquy of God and Moses. When the latter, in order 
to understand and enter into the essence of God’s ways and 
his dealings with his creatures, prayed, “I beseech thee, 
show me thy glory,” God answered, “I will make all my 
goodness [that is, the glory or majesty of my being, in so far 
as it can be revealed to man, and demonstrated in the created 
world] pass before thee [that thou mayest behold it with the 
eye of thy understanding], and I will call by name [that is, 
distinctly proclaim in thy hearing], The Lord is before thee!” 
—thus thou shalt know me better than apy man can ever know 
me; but “thou canst not see my face: for there shall no man 
see me, and live” (v. 20).° See Midrash, Yalqut, Rashi, Men- 
delssohn. Not in a particular place, and not to every man, 
but throughout his world, his goodness can be demonstrated 
to the man who is desirous of seeing “ God’s glory,” and spir- 
itually strong enough to grasp it. “Why does your God not 
reveal himself occasionally, so that mankind may see and 
learn to worship him?” asked Emperor Hadrian of the Rabbi 
Joshua. “Because man could not stand the intense brilliancy 
of his sight,” was the rabbi’s answer. “ Prove it to me,” said 


the Emperor. At noontimethe rabbi placed him right under 
the sun, and said to him: “ Look straight into the sun; thou 
“But I cannot look into the sun; his 


canst see him there,” 
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iat blindsme,” replied Hadrian. Said the rabbi: “Do not thy 
hear what thy mouth speaketh ? If the light of the sun, 
‘which is merely one of his myriads of creations, is too strong 
for man to behold, how much more so must this be true of 
himself, whose brilliancy and splendor filleth all the 
world?” (Midrash Abkeer.) R. Yose b. R. Chaneena’s view of 
Sats omnipresence is sublime. Commenting on verse 21 
“Behold, there is a place by me”), he directs our attention 
to the fact that God does not say to Moses, “ Behold, I am in 
this place,” but “ Behold, there is a place with me;” that is, 
the place is secondary, and God is primary. True, God is 
everywhere; but “ everywhere” only is because “God” is. 
qghe endless space is filled with the glory of God, through 
which it exists; consequently, first the glory of God “every- 
where,” and then the space “everywhere” (Midrash Rabba 
on this passage). ‘Ibn Ezra on Esther 1 says: “Our ancient 
weathers called him (God) magém, ‘place,’ because every 
place is full of his glory.” And in Midrash Tehillim (40 a) 
“God is called magém, because he is the magdm containing all 
the world.” 
Philadelphia. - 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 














MOSES’ PRAYER. 





ITS OBJECT wate ix bore GOD'S wane 
ITS SPIRIT tater wx GOD'S rromases, 
ITS DESIGN tas Goon or GOD'S rrorie. 





I WILL DO THIS ... THAT THOU HAST SPOKEN. 








GOD’S PRESENCE NEEDFUL 
FOR 


OING. | 
BRING. 


OING. 
ROWING. 


- 


LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY. 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Begin, my tongue, some heavenly theme.” 
‘© The promise of my Father’s love.” 

“Oh, praise our great and gracious Lord.” 

**T need thee every hour.” 

© God, our help in ages past.” 

“Glory to God on high.” 

“Tn thy cleft,O Rock of ages!” 

* Rock of ages, cleft for me.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Why did the Lord purpose to withdraw his direct leader- 
ship from Israel? (Exod. 33: 1-3.) How had he led them 
heretofore? (Exod. 13: 21, 22.) How did the people mani- 
fest their penitence? (Exod. 33: 4-6.) Are, or are not, orna- 
ments detrimental to Christian progress? What instruction 
on this subject does the Lord give, by Timothy, to Christian 
women? (1 Tim. 2: 2,10.) How did Moses obtain again 
audience with God? (Exod, 33: 7-11.) What is meant by 
the Lord speaking unto Moses “face to face” ? 

What was the great burden on Moses’ heart at this time? 
(v. 12.) Why was Moses in doubt concerning his leader? 
(comp. Exod. 32: 34 with 33: 2.) How may we find grace 
in God’s sight? (John 1: 17; Rom. 3: 24, 25.) What knowl- 


14°7.) How does a knowledge of his way give us a knowl- 
édge of God? (1 John 4:7, 8.) To'what end did Moses 
desire this knowledge? What does he mean by desiring 
grace when he bases his petition on its possession? On what 
ground did he claim favor for the people? On what ground 
did our Intercessor, while yet in the flesh, plead for us? 
(John 17: 6-9.) What assurance must we obtain in any 
undertaking, in order to make it a success? (v. 14.) In what 
sense, and to what extent, was the promise of rest realized by 
Moses? To what end should we desire God’s presence to be 
manifested in all our undertakings? (vs. 15-17.) What 
should be the ultimate object of all our praying? (John 14: 
13.) “How are God’s people to be distinguished from all 
others, in this day? (1 John 2: 15; Rom. 12: 2.) 

What request did Moses make for himself? (v.18.) In 
what does God’s glory consist, so far as it can be compre- 
hended by mortal man? (v. 19.) What, probably, was the 
revelation which was made to Moses at this time? (John 1: 
18; Eph. 2: 13-21.) When were God’s purposes of grace 
formed? (Eph.1:4-10.) How is his grace extended both to the 
penitent and the impenitent? (Rom. 9: 15-22.) In what place 


14: 9,21.) What is the prospect of every child of God con- 
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cerning future visions of glory? (John 17: 24-26.) 
Philadelphia. 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What two persons were talking 
together? 2. Where does the context show that the conver- 
sation took place? 3, How did one of them act as mediator 
between two parties? 4. What offense had been committed? 
5. What had been said about sending an angel? 6. Why had 
God refused to go with the people? 7. What hope had Moses 
of retaining God’s presence? 8. Of what does Moses com- 
plain? 9. Set forth Moses’ argument. 10. What ways of 
God did Moses wish to be showh? 11. Give Moses’ reason 
for this wish. 12. Define “consider.” 13. Repeat the beau- 
tiful text about God’s presence and the promised rest. 14. 
Give Moses’ response. 15. Of what use would God’s pres- 
ence be to Israel? 16. Why do I need God’s presence? 17. 
How may I enjoy God’s presence? 18, What rest then 
remained for Israel? 19. What rest now remains for the 
people of God? 20. What, last of all, did Moses beseech of 
God? 21. When had God proclaimed himself “I am that I 
am”? 22. What gracious character does God here offer to 
proclaim? 23. Why cannot man see God’s full glory? 24. 
How is this thought expressed in the lesson? 25. Why the 
future tense, “thou shalt stand upon a rock,” etc.? 26. When 
did Moses see and hear these things? 27. What new view of 
the Father has Jesus shown? 

Superintenden?’s Questions.—1. What did God say of his 
presence? 2. With whom was God talking? 3. Where was 
Moses? 4. To what land was Moses journeying? 5. Who 
says, “Lo, I am with you alway”? 6. Repeat the golden 
text. 7. To what land are Christians journeying? 8. What, 
in heaven, shall we see, that Moses so longed to see? 

Boston, Mass. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


HOME READINGS ON THE LESSON. 


How to secure home study of the lesson, on the part 
of scholars, is a problem that has exercised the minds of 
many thoughtful teachers and superintendents. It may 
be regarded as one phase of a wider problem, How to 
train the young in habits of Bible reading and Bible 
study. Any hints toward the practical solution of these 
problems are sure to be welcomed by those teachers and 
Christian workers who feel that their attainments in this 
direction are not yet what they should be. 
A method which has been often followed, and which 
would seem to promise good results in the line of both 
— ends, is to secure the scholar’s following of a list of 
aily home readings, selected with reference to the lesson 
of the following Sunday. Almost all the representative 
lesson-helps of this country print such lists of home 
readings, several of them using the selections arranged 
for the International Bible Reading Association by The 
(London) Sunday School Union. These lists, while 
furnishing valuable help to those who purpose to form 
the habit of studying the lesson in the light of its related 
passages, have no power in themselves to secure such a 
habit on the part of those not already interested in the 
study of the Word. To be effectual, they must be urged 
on the attention of teachers and scholars by some wise 
system of administration. 
The method adopted by the managers of the Inter- 
national Bible Reading Association, to insure the use of 
their carefully prepared list, is in consonance with the 
English idea of centralization in Sunday-school work. 
It consists in the formation of local branches, with secre- 
taries reporting to the office of the Association in Lon- 
don, and is fully set forth in the following extracts from 
its lately issued circular to teachers: 
The object of this Association is to promote the daily perusal 
of God’s Word. The portions appointed for reading consist of 
about ten verses each, and are selected from various parts of the 
Bible as illustrations of the Sunday-school “International ” 
lesson for the following Sunday. ... The method of working is 
simple, and needs no organization which would be a burden to 
the school. 
A branch may be formed with ten members and upwards in 
any Sunday-school, Bible-class, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, ete. In a Sunday-school, one of the teachers adapted 
to the work should be appointed secretary,—an office which is 
in many cases efficiently filled by a lady. The duties of a 
branch secretary are to keep a register of members, sign the 
cards, and use such means as may be desirable to maintain the 
interest of the members, Teachers, scholars, parents, and other 
friends, may be enrolled as members on agreeing to read daily 
the selected portions. 
When a branch cannot be formed, any teacher or other friend 
willing to promote the work may be appointed correspondent, 
in which case the names of all proposed members must be sent 





taust we stand, if we would see God’s glory? (vs. 20-23; John 





with the application for cards, A branch is the easier method 


The subscription is one penny gnnually from each member 
ofa branch or cortespondence having not less than ten mem- 
bers. This entitles toa card of membership containing a list 
of readings for the current year, and @ four-page leaflet each 
month containing hints on the daily portions, and an occa- 
sional letter to members, sent post free. 
Individual members can be enrolled on forwarding twopence 
halfpenny for subscription, and postage of card and circular 
letters, ete., and stating the name of Sunday-school, etc., with 
which connected. Fa 
The cards are not sold in the way of trade, nor issued to any 
but members personally or through branch secretaries or cor- 
respondents. Applications for cards of membership must in 
all cases be accompanied by the amount of subscriptions (money 
order preferred), and must also give the name of Sunday-school, 
etc., and state whether the applicant is acting as branch secre- 
tary or correspondent. avd 
Ten cards and upwards will be sent post free. Applications 
for less than ten must enclose an extra half-penny stamp for 
postage. 
All communications should be addressed to the honorary 
secretary of the Association, Mr. C. Waters, 56 Old Bailey, 
London, E, C, 

UNITED STATES, CANADA, ETC, 
The subscription for members of a branch of ten and upwards 
is two cents each ; individual members, five cents. The amount 
ean be forwarded by postal money order, or, if small, in postage 
stamps. The letter postage to England is five cents. 
By special arrangemeiat with Bishop John H. Vincent, 
branches in connection with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church may address their communications to him, at 805 
Broadway, New York. Other communications from 
American branches are to be sent either to London, as 
directed above, or to Mr. James McNab, Honorary Dis- 
trict Secretary, Bridge Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Another method, which aims to reach similar results 
within the lines of individual Sunday-school effort, is 
illustrated in a series of cards devised and successfully 
used by a wide-awake Pennsylvania«worker. At the 
opening of the year, he mailed to each scholar a New 
Year’s card, urging them, among other things, to more 
diligent attention to “the study of God’s Word, particu- 
larly to those passages bearing upon the lessons, asking 
the Holy Spirit to enlighten our minds that we may un- 
derstand what we read.” Then each Sunday the follow: 
ing card is distributed to the scholars: 





PRESBYTERIAN SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Class No... ASHLEY, PENNA. 





THis I8 TO CERTIFY, That I have read all the 
“Home Readings,’”’ on the lesson for Sunday, 
sovssesee 188 , On the days designated. 





NOTE.—The object of this scheme is to promote 
interest in the study of the Sabbath-school lesson, 
and to encourage the reading of the Scriptures in 
the home. On the first Sunday of each month a 
reward card will be given to those seholars who 
have read all the ‘ Home Readings’? for the pre- 
vious month. The ‘ Home Readings” must be 
read on the days mentioned in the lesson leaf, to 
procure a reward card, 











On the following Sunday, if all the conditions have 
been observed, this card is returned to the teacher, 
signed by the scholar to whom it was issued. The “ re- 
ward card” referred to is a handsome picture-card, on 
which is printed the following: 





PRESENTED TO 
For reading all the ‘‘ Home Readings” on the les- 
sons during the month of ......... , 188. 


eeererese erences AP eeeeees caresses 


Teacher. 














INVITING OTHERS TO THE FOLD. 


It is not enough to have an open door to a church or 4 
Sunday-school. Many persons whoare outside will never 
know that they are wanted inside, unless they are indi- 
vidually asked to come in. And many who have already 
been invited nine times, or ninety-nine times, need one 
more invitation to bring themin. Hence it is that efforts 
to win the outsiders to a place within the fold must be 
varied, repeated, and persistent. In this line of work 
the Sunday-school of the Haddonfield Baptist’ Church 
has issued a circular in the subjoined form, enclosing an 
invitation as given below: 

Sunpay ScHcoL DEPARTMENT, 
HADDONFIELD Baptist CHURCH. 


DEAR FRIEND: There are many persons in our town who 





of working, and should therefore be formed wherever possible, 


do not attend any Sunday-school, and yet would not only be 
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benefited, but would enjoy the service, if they once formed the 
habit of going. 

Don’t you know some persons of this class? If you do, we 
wish you would hand to them the enclosed invitation; and add 
to it your own personal invitation to come to our school. 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea to make an engagement to come 
with them the first time? We all know how much pleasanter 
it is to have company when we go to a new place. If youdon’t 
know any one who does not, and yet ought to, attend Sunday- 
school, can’t you find at léast one? 

We send one of these invitation notes to every member of our 
school, and hope that every one will be used for the Master’s 
sake. If you can wisely use more, we will be glad to supply 
them. Don’t invite those who belong to some other school ; 
and if you find some who would prefer to attend one of the 
other schools, urge attendance there. 

While we are trying to bring others into the Sunday-school, 
we mustn’t forget the value and importance of our own regular 
attendance, At this season of the year, and during the coming 
hot months, there will be ever so many temptations to stay away ; 
but shall we not each resist the temptation, and endeavor to 
faithfully attend every Sunday? 

Our earnest prayer is that our school may not only grow in 
numbers, but in Christ-likeness; and that we may be constantly 
more helpful to each other, and to those around us. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. N. MCKINNEY, 
W. E. Hunt, 
Superintendents. 


The form of the invitation is as follows: 


WELCOME. 


SUNDAY ScHOOL DEPARTMENT, 
HADDONFIELD BaPptTisT CHURCH. 

You are cordially invited to come to our Sunday-school, which 
meets every Sunday afternoon at 2.15. 

We will do our best to make it pleasant and helpful to you. 

H. N. McKINNEY, 
W. E. Hunt, 
Superintendents. 

If there are any members of your household who are not con- 
nected with a Sunday-school, we cordially invite them to come 
to ours. 

We have in each department—primary, intermediate, and 
adult—places for those of any age who are disposed to find a 
Sunday-school home with us. ‘ 

While not wishing to draw to our school any who are con- 
nected elsewhere, we kindly urge upon all the importance and 
benefit of regular attendance at some Sunday-school. Our own 
personal experience leads us to believe that persons of every 
age are not only benefited, but made happier, by attending this 
service. 

' All who unite with us will receive a warm welcome, and we 
will endeavor to make their union with us mutually pleasant 
and helpful. Visitors are always welcome. 
H. N. McKINNEY, 
W. E, Hunt, 
Superintendents. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 

—_——>-—_——_- ~f 
[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announceménts of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





FISHER’S MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCES.* 


Dr. George P. Fisher’s powers as an apologetic writer 
have been proved already in his volume on Faith and 
Rationalism, his article on “The Christian Religion” 
in The North American Review, and his papers on 
“What is Revelation?” in these columns. In this little 
volume he undertakes a restatement in outline of the 
arguments by which the claims of Christianity may be 
pressed upon a believer in natural religion who either 
has given no attention to those claims, or who has been 
prejudiced against them by skeptical influences. The 
book is a model of clear, forcible, and carefully logical 
argument. All extraneous considerations, such as the 
question of the inspiration and infallible accuracy of 
the Scriptures, are carefully ruled out of the discussion. 
The believer in God and a providence is invited to 
examine whether the supreme and authoritative dis- 
closure of God is not found in the person and the teach- 





* Manual of Christian Evidences. By Sunes Park Fisher, D.D., 
LL.D., Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Uni- 
versity. 7 <5 inches, pp. ix, 123. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, 75 cents. 





ing of Jesus Christ. As to the nature of the record 
given us in the Bible, that must come under considera- 
tion later. That the Gospels are trustworthy historical 
documents, written certainly by persons who had the 
best facilities for knowing the facts, and most probably 
by their professed authors, and that Paul’s four great 
Epistles are confessedly genuine, is all that need con- 
cern the inquirer. 

Dr. Fisher argues the case from the fitness of Chris- 
tianity to meet our spiritual needs, from the transcen- 
dent character, the miracles, and the resurrection of 
Christ, from the prophetic anticipations of his advent, 
from the effects of the gospel upon the apostles (and 
especially Paul) and upon the world at large, and from 
the intrinsic excellence of the Christian system, and its 
fruits in Christian civilization, and its contrast with Pagan- 
ism and Islam. The objections he especially meets are 
those from the alleged mistakes of the apostles in matters 
of secondary importance, and the relation of Christianity 
to Judaism. 

Those who are familiar with the literature of religious 
biography must have observed what great usefulness has 
attended even inferior books of the class to which Dr. 
Fisher’s Manual belongs. Dr. Archibald Alexander, for 
instance, acknowledges his obligations to Soame Jenyns’s 
Internal Evidences. And David Nelson’s Cause and 
Cure of Infidelity, one of the best American books of 
this kind, has been fruitful of good in the same way. 
Dr. Fisher’s Manual seems well designed to meet the 
needs of a great body of doubters, and the more so from 
the calm and logical spirit which pervades it. In this 
respect it reminds one more of the little book on Chris- 
tian Evidences, prepared by Archbishop Whately for 
the Irish national schools, than of any other work in the 
same field. The skeptic generally is a man of rather 
dry intellect. He is om his watch against unwarranted 
appeals to his emotional nature. He asks for argument, 
and argument he gets here. 

At first reading it would seem as if Dr. Fisher had 
made too much of miracles, especially as he shows that 
our Lord himself subordinated them as evidence to moral 
proof. ‘ Where there was no spiritual preparation, no 
dawning faith, he refused to perform miracles.” Yet 
Dr. Fisher puts: them in the fore-front, much as Paley 
does, and as though he had been dominated too much 
by his predecessors in this field. But under the pre- 
vailing influence of modern science, and with the rein- 
forcement of the conception of nature’s uniformity by 
the theory of evolution, miracles come to the front in 
apologetic discussion, It is assumed both by negative 
critics and by men of science who enter this field, that 
there is an absolute presumption a priori against their 
occurrence. Any history, any document, is supposed to 
be discredited by their being found in it. So Dr. Fisher 
has done well to take the aggressive, to insist on the 
evidential value of miracles, and to show how John 
Stuart Mill, who was not even a theist, has met and 
answered the leading objection to them, which underlies 
every other. Dr. Fisher is very happy in alleging our 
Lord’s altogether characteristic saying about “the ox or 
the ass fallen into a pit on the sabbath,” as internal evi- 
dence of the fact that he wrought miracles, or claimed 
to do so. 

Is Dr. Fisher right in describing Hume as an atheist? 
“Cleanthes,” who represents him in his Dialogues on 
Natural Religion, does not come to that conclusion, in 
spite of his skeptical handling of the current proofs for 
the existence of God. And it is said that at a Parisian 
dinner-table he expressed the hope that none of his 
fellow-guests were atheists, and was answered that all 
were such except himself. 





Any writer may well be proud of the issue, in his life- 
time, of a handsome collected edition of his “ works” 
entire, or even of such a five-volume set of Miscellaneous 
Writings as the Macmillans have begun to devote to the 
literary honor of Dean R. W. Church, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. Its beautiful type, solid paper, and 
red-vellum-cloth covers, are uniform with those of the 
same publishers’ collected edition of Mr. John Morley’s 
principal writings, as well as of the late Matthew Arnold’s. 
A greater contrast could hardly be asked than in the 
case of these three contemporary English writers and 
scholars. Arnold was calmly critical; Morley is a con- 
structive as well as a destructive; and Church a philo- 
sophic observer of past times as giving present lessons. 
Morley is a “radical” in religion and politics; Arnold 
was equally removed from dogmatic Christianity, but pos- 
sessed a higher sense of its historic and wsthetic attrac- 
tiveness; while Church is a sincere and able “ Anglican,” 
through and through. In point of literary style, 
Church is far inferior to either of the others. His 





———: 
learning and his conclusions command Tespect, wher 
respect cannot be accorded to his form of statemen 

which is sometimes clear, and even epigrammatic, but too 
often prolix, involved, inelegant, or absolutely Ungram. 
matical. The series of his collected writings is to inelug, 

as its three closing volumes, a reissue of St. Anselm, from 
Macmillan’s Sunday Library, and of the excellent lives 
of Spenser and Bacon, from Mr. Morley’s English Mea 
of Letters Series. This study of Bacon is, on the whol 

the best yet written. The new volumes are entitled Mis. 
cellaneous Essays, and Dantg and Other Essays, Its pa 
pers have been printed within the past forty years; they 
vary greatly in merit, the studies of Pope Gregory I. ang 
the early Ottomans being most valuable, and the thin ang 
long-superseded essay on Brittany the least. A repeated 
commendation of the shape, size, and typography of the 
book is deserved ; it is an almost ideal issue for the library 
shelforthe hand. (7} <5 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 435. Lon. 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co, Price, $1.50.) 


A Boston publishing-house has taken the liberty to 
gather into a neat pamphlet, to which it gives the title 
of Civilization in the United States, the late Matthew 
Arnold’s well-known recent magazine articles entitled 
General Grant, an Estimate; A Word About America; 
A Word More About America; and Civilization in the 
United States. This country has now emerged from its 
days of colonial timidity and of bumptious self-assertion, 
and can read such papers with a serenity not possible at 
the time when Dickens’s American Notes or Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans appeared, 
half acentury ago. Mr. Arnold saw many things, praised 
some and blamed others, liked a part and disliked more, 
and understood here and misunderstood there. The 
intelligent opinions of a cultured foreigner are always 
welcome. When his opinions are unintelligent, how. 
ever, they are entitled to no more respect than belongs 
to those of any other uninformed man. Ignoring Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Holmes, Bryant, Prescott, Parkman, Motley, and Web- 
ster, and sneering at Bancroft, Mr. Arnold broadly inti- 
mates that our “ American literature”. is no better worth 
mention than Canadian literature, or Australian. Because 
one individual of no standing whatsoever in any line of 
thought or work—Sir Lepel Griffin—did not have a good 
time in America, Mr. Arnold hints, by innuendo, that 
our life is a failure on the “ human” side, and so on. It 
is well for a student of vast national and social problems 
to accumulate unquestioned facts by patient study and 
observation, prior to the statement of broad conclusions, 
Mr. Arnold’s essays, while neatly written and often sug- 
gestive, are so marred by hasty generalizations, based on 
a few personal’ opinions or experiences, that they can 
have no lasting value. (6344 inches, paper, pp. v, 192. 
Boston: Cupples and Hurd. Price, 75 cents.) 


For boys and girls there are three bright, sensible books 
by Ella Rodman Church, who knows how to write pleas- 
antly for children. The same characters appear in each, 
but otherwise they are not connected. The three little 
Kyles live at Elmridge with their papa and ayoung gov- 
erness, who instructs them charmingly. Jn the Hospital at 
Elmridge describes the pleasant room which the governess 
arranged in imitation of the children’s ward of St. John’s 
Hospital, Brooklyn, when the girls had the ,measles; 
and all the pleasant surprises, pretty stories, and ways to 
be useful, which she planned for them during their long 
convalescence.—In Sunday Evenings at Elmridge, the 
governess tells her little hearers about the children men- 
tioned in the Bible, including Ishmael, Joseph, Moses, 
Samuel, David, John the Baptist, and the child Jesns. 
Good illustrations of the ways of living and peculiar 
customs of Eastern countries are liberally sprinkled 
in, and the stories are made very attractive for the little 
ones.—The last of the three interestingly describes some 
of the smaller, common animals under the title of Little 
Neighbors at Elmridge ; and very surprising things are 
told, with plenty of illustrations, about mice, moles, 
snakes, lizards, bats, cats, squirrels, and many other little 
neighbors. (In the Hospital at Elmridge. 7X 44 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 228. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work. 
Price, $1.00.—Sunday Evenings at Elmridge. 7 <4} 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 304. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work. 
Price, $1.15.—Little Neighbors at. Elmridge. 74} 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 352. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, 
Price, $1.15.) 


It is now well understood by biblical scholars that the 
strongest historical defense of the credibility of the Gos- 
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Js is to be found in the Epistles of Paul. 
Fe peke this clear. to an honest inquirer 
unfamiliar with critical discussions has 
been the aim of. Canon Frederick R. 
Wynne in fst a volume entitled 
Fragmentary Records of Jesus of Nazareth, 
from the letters of a contemporary. The 
author fairly states the case, candidly 
deals with the evidence, asking forbear- 
ance from reverent Christians for the atti- 
tude he takes. He has not committed the 
plunder of attempting too much, nor does 
he overstrain the force of the passages he 
gses in proof of his positions, Kindly 
but firmly he presents the folly of the 
anti-supernatural presumption which de- 
gies the evidence in advance, The little 
book shows a marked progress in apolo- 
getic methods, and, for one who is disturbed 
by the clamor from echoed skepticism, few 
treatises would be more useful than this 
one, The volume is in every way readable, 
and written in a charmingly frank style. 
(1} X 5 inches, pp. xv, 142. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. Price, $1.25.) 


Mrs. Julia McNair Wright’s stories are 
eagerly sought by young people, and have 
a peculiar value in the study of certain 
classes or conditions of humanity. In 
The Heir of Athole she presents a racy and 
truthful sketch of one of the genus tramp. 
The heir of Athole runs away from a cruel 
aunt, and falls into the company of the 
tramp, Barry, with whom he travels to 
Philadelphia in search of his father, meet- 
ing all sorts of adventures by the way, and 
daily “sorting out,” at Barry’s command, 
such passages of Scripture as are suited to 
their peculiar needs. The heir finds his 
young stepmother and her children, gets 
a position as model in an artist’s studio, 
where he shows a tendency to adopt the 
skeptical sentiments of his employer, but 
is promptly checked by Barry, and finally 
becomes an artist, and inherits his aunt’s 
mall fortune. The story contains excel- 
ynt religious teaching, and is bright and 
mtertaining throughout. (7 X 4} inches, 
cloth, frontispiece, pp. vi, 320. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath-school Work.: Price, 
$1.15.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
reguiar edition this week for subscribers is 
128,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertia- 
ing rate 4 $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
trem 5 per cent. on tavo insertions, to 50 per cent 
onan advertisement running a year. Anadver- 
liser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
0} space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 








will be charged an advance of twenty per cent | 


upon the regular rates. 

When the energies flag, flag, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. T. C, Smith, Charlctte, N.C., 
says: “It is an invaluable nerve tonic, a de- 
lightful beverage, and one of the best restorers 
when the energies flag and the spirits droop.” 


In every community there are a number of 
men whose whole time is not occupied, such as 
teachers, ministers, farmers’ sons, and others, 
These classes, especially, if they wish to make 
several hundred dollars during the next few 
months, should write at once to BR. F, John- 
son & Co., Pubs., of Richmond, Va., and they 
will show you how to do it. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


“\END 10 cents for our Art Catalo ogue Sepcribing 
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NEW STORY BY 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MR. WARNER’S 


Studies in the Great West, 
CONTINUED. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE! sc 


FOR JULY. 


Vol, LXXVII., No, 458. 


_— 


CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER, 
The United States Naval Academy. 


By J. D, JERROLD KELLEY, Lieutenant U.8.N. Four 
Full-page and other Illustrations by R. F. ZoGBAaUM; 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


By Wi1114mM Dean Howes, Part Il; 


A Midsummer Trip to the West Indies. 


By LarcaDio HEARN. 12 Illustrations. Part 1; 


Studies of the Great West. 


By CHaRLEs DUDLEY WARNER. Part V. 
Three Capitals: Springfield, Indianapolis, Columbus. 


Maiwa’s Revenge. A Story of Adventure, 
By H. Riper HaGeaRD, With Illustrations, includ- 
ing the Frontispiece, by T. ps THursTRUP. Part lL. 
To be concluded in the August number; 


With Jockey to the Fair. Old Ballad. 


Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY and ALFRED Parsons; 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel. 
By W1tu1aM Biack, Part VII; 


The Great American Desert. 
By Franx H. SPEARMAN, Illustrated; 


“Old Miss” and “Sweetheart.” A Story. 
By H. 8. EpwaBps, Illustrated; 


The Grand Tour—Three Thousand 


Years Ago. 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author of Egyptian Bas-reliefs ; 


Street Trees of Washington. 


By PETER HENDERSON; 


Poetry: 
MONOSYLLABLES. By WILLIAM C. RICHARDS; 
COMMERCE WITH THE SKIES. By Jauus Hxr- 

BERT Mornsd; 


- Nature versus Art; 
By Grorer pu MaGaren. Full- ona Illustration; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Grorex WILLIAM CURTIS. 
The Old English Comedy at Wallack’s.—Exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design. “ Easy does 
it, Guvner.” 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HowR8tts. 
The Justice of Matthew Arnold's Recent Criticisms,— 
Difference without Distinction.—Distinction possible 
in the Colonial Perlod.—Not possible in a Realized 
Democracy.—Perhaps not a Christian Virtue, 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER,. 
Naturalization.—One Advantage of being “* Edicated.”’ 
—The Trials of Authors (Illustration byW.H.Hypx). 
—Bacon’s Lost Opportunity.—T wo Queer Servants,— 
A Serious Humorist. (HERBERT HALLWINSLOW).— 
Tie Paintens (Illustration by A. B. Frost)—TheVisit 
(CHARLES HENRY WEBB).—A Poor Show.—On the 
Missouri.—A Severe Punishment.—“As(s) ina Look- 
ing-glass” (Illustration by FREDERICK BaRNaRp). 





Literary Notes. 


By LavRENCE HUTTON, 
———< a 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mezico, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE .,Q..00..0coeeseeeveeee $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY ......ccccccercccesseees 4,00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.......ccccccocccseee ereveere 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ..........00. 2.00 
Remittances should be made by post-office money order 
or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time te specified, subseriplions will begin 
with the current number, 


pe HaARPER’s CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of ten cents for postage. 








ef ts Pig ety ya Foctey: 


MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


CHILDREN’S eee Ons gees 


per dozen) contains easy elements, an 
wd poe od phen motion son A good primary 
school so In addition to the new songs, there 
are such o Aen fevort ies as “ Flowers, wild wood flow: 
oe ps ever I see, ~ *, “net ae ee gaye 
fal fe ou Say, busy bee,” “Out in a 
beaiti field.” Send for specimen pages, 


UNITED VOICES {2° x"%. Citersoh’s newest 


Emerson’s newest 
anc t school song Rock, showing his most ex- 
cell Any tact in choosing and arranging; with new 
and pleasant songs. 


CHILDREN’S DIADEM “(ies )aocens 
The crowning work of the useful life of A. J. Abbey, 
recently dec Very sweet hymns al tunes, 
VOICES | OF PRAISE praise mescings a ota 
. L. Hutchins, Exactly fits 


be thste ow nose = we like dignified yet brilliant 
and wide-awake music. 


LAUDAMUS Res he Sy = Bg 


tter and Kendrick of Vassar. 








Send for Specimen Copies (at retail price), 
or Specimen pages, free. 
Oliwer Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 





John Wanamaker says :— 

“It may be that better music 
can be found, and better words, 
but somehow the hymns of 
Professor Sweney’ s books have 


blessing in them,” 
The latest and brightest is 


SHOWERS of BLESSING. 
A Sunday-school worker, hav- | » 
ing seen and examined an early | ™ 


copy, says it is zzvaluadle, 
2 pp. Price, 35 cents per copy by mail. 
$3.60 per dozen, 


JOHN J. HOOD, 


1018 Arch St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gospel jy 





MAS 


es 


FOR YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BETTER TRY IT! 
It Will Answer for the Prayer-Meeting Also. 


284 Songs, Music for Every uae 
Music Edition, Board Covers, $30 $00 per 10 
Words Only, Board Covers, $10 per 100. 
aew & MAIN, 76 E. Sth St., wow York. 
1 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Our New Music Book 


Happy Greetings |& 


Is NOW READY. 


This book is purely a Bander-echeal book, and Is 
omey, supplied with music for the year round; some- 
hing g for ree , and enough of it to last 
for several goers 
Price, 35 cents each; 630 per hundred. 
We propose to mai] @ specimen copy to every eqneer. 
school superintendent who sends us ie 10 cents and gives 
name and locution of his school before 1 oak 
No Sree copies, Address, 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


SANKEY 
MS GRANAHAN 
AND STEBBINS 











“The Newest Church Hymn. 
Book, and the Best. 


ci. 
Te neat Be hvidlan Ueien. 





For returnable sample copies, address the publishers, 


. S. BARNES & CO., 


111 & 113 William St., New York. 
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LOTHROP LITERATURE PRIZES, 


$2,000 in 94 Prizes. Parti 
www Awake-#¢ Cente a pew wg Es 


$1.20 for new. volume,, beginning June, ending 


November. 
ik SUNBAL MEMOS, sno sh sree 
Competition extended’ to December 1. 


with SU 
D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
OVER 15,000 BUSHNELL’S 


PORTABLE LETTER aed ag eo 

now in use. No co uired. Perfect 

Rote are secured by Peinsg tet the boot Yn th the hai ‘ed 
a i 6X10 In., by .00, tier size, 10X12 in,, 91. 20, 

By mail. Known an used all around the world. Tr 

one. pte are the best copy ying books made for bene 

and private use and for the eet —o chrengh 

any bookseller or stationer, ey 

Atvau BusHNUtt, Agt., 47 8, 4th St., Philadelphia, 


MAN’S. WILL. 


By Epcar Fawcert. The most 
Prtemper oe... ey of the times, Deals with 
eens gg ool in Ae a Evils of city college life 
r good. "A novel of surprising 

Toteneet.” Unique cover, cloth, $1.50, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Astor Place, New York. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


biphinpden ore one 5 c, 
ae tor om make 


and bla 
ist ns ety list, ivin copyright 
curs by ai Gag UL aha werwill make 
Ww 'YoRK 


IF SOE ARE POOR 


Duane Bt 
mo afford to buy one of our een, Sunday-school 
Draries of 50 books! for $16, is, or gino nd for a 
GoopDENOUGH & WoGLo Nassau Street, N 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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Thela teirculation ofany 

eg in the world. “The 
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coplesfres CURTIS Pub. Co. Iiiadelts Pa 


HE RURAL NEW-YORKER 2 the leading 
farm, garden, and bome weekly in America, 
Prove this 


y examining a specimen copy, 
pa gee 4 Ay will be sent free to 
# Park Row, New York. 





Four 
all appli- 





THE BLACKBOARD. 


Price, 50 cents per year; 15 cents per quarter. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York, 


ANY gRQon! SAMPLES FREE!! 


Send 2 stamps for postage. 

The ADJUSTABLE BOOK OvUVER for school and 
library books. Neat, cheap, relf-sealing. Address, 
P. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Brick Cards, Improvement 
Cushion Cards, Fund Cards, Window Cards 
etc. An easy way of collecting church funds. Send 
5 cents for a complete set of samples. 
MACCALLA & Co., 237-9 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


GC! H 


H mana tunescom jiled b: w A. Ogden, Sam weer J 
2%. pec. pages trea, W Ry W, A Ogden, Sama ‘Ko todo. 
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AGENTS WANTED vor 


iy sr STORY OF | THE WAR 


y Mary A. Livermore 
ag oy of the Ww wa, wbath at and 


o Gone 
Paes ears’ af ‘yi mala rd ng 
enty 2 





$100 to 

i a month man x 2 - Dblet nnee antes Uy for 
OTON & Go. Nartiord. Conn. 

ype. AOTIVE, ENERGETIC MEN 






seswine 


Wihy d it actas my 
or) agent? Beokuss george 
— ae ‘nade Sich tittle a: little diitentty. Kis wil sh 
aW 

i te feo 
atbes Sask tor themselves. notte Msfasiary Ze nente 


a0 ~~ nth o ips * C4 = 

forme and filustre ane rey lee wr 7 
manfr., “Oe. Loujs, M Ary nee) 
Beat propataon sweet ia 


Save Your ao % to = 

a day at home selling the Nickel Tidy 

Holder. Every family buysthem, Lae 
dies,men,é& children sell them. Sample pricesby mail, 
16c, in 2c, stamps, W. Hassel 


ps. bach, box 85. Sandusky ,O. 
00 A MONTH can be made 

$75.22 to $250. = working forus. Agent J 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
om loyed also. A few vacancies in towns écitles. B. F. 
NSON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


MONEY CAN BE MADE EASILY 


and pleasantly by our plan of work, 
Fall rte to good men on application nie 
DODD, mk AD, & CO., Pubs., New York,N 


wasree TO 
10,000 creraicn procter 


pent dau out. Best,cheapest.« go like wildfire, 
Secure territory atonce. HUBBARD Bros., Phila, Pa. 




















IBERAL SALARY 32'S %o,1"9, men to intro. 


plan. Expenses paid to Philadel ohie 73 ial 
ration. Send at once for particulars. JOHN 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THe 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKL Y, with 
AGENT its great Premium picture, “ Christ Before 
AGENT Pilate.” Send for special offer to Sunday- 
AGENT schoois, free. 95 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 





WANTED several general agents for a new 
and very popular subscription 

book. Local agents sell from 7 to 10 each day. Lib 

eral inducements given. References requir 

R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 





ALBERT W. Borst, ed and for sale b: 
W. H. BON hita. 
M USIC | . This pote qpent song-book for schools, singing 
mail, 50c.; by = eh sg 
&Sons, Pfercid urg,P. 
J. F, Kinsey and John McPherson. New words & 
for Children’s obese ho Music Co,, La Fayette, Ind. 
, simple, and captivating. Proc 





“= | Putlished-ty HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


"130 ORDERS IN 33 DAYS;” cewans 





4. “LORD, DISMISS US WITH,” ete. 15¢e. 
Four new hymns and oe arty es, Composed by 

ER & 60., Po. 1102 Chestnut St., 
Copies mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of price named. 
lasses, 4c., apy od ig2 2 PP. of rudiments, 
exercins. son birar? y y by 

= <3 83 ® 
$ iT GHT J.H. Kurzenkna’ 

CHOES OF GLORY for the Sunday-school, b: 7 
music. Send 35c, pe sample. If not satisfactory,money 
refunded. Sam es free. Send 10c. for programme 

SONGS F REJOICING SCuooce: 
Ls. 
$8.00 
pen dom ph ng not prepaid. Sample, 25 ce 

ore Bros.. 185 Hace St,, Cincinnats, o. 
Bend 10 cents fora sample copy of the Mosioal Vis 

SEaPICUR EGR co, cinetunadt, 
nom a. 


every 12 calls ;" “ 47 orders in 16 houre:” “73 orders in 
S days;”’ such are some of the reports of our agents, 
Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Bostea, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is ) pablished weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The *ame price percopy 
for ony number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
a $1.00a year, To new subscribers, price (50 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE [0 NINE COPIES, one 
subscribers, and half ripe (75 cents) for new. The 


total number of both old and new ether to be not 
less than five. ~~ 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 
old subscribers, and half price (68 cents) for new. 
The total number of both old and new together to be 
not less than ten. % 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

1f a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 


and wishes, —- renewing. to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equithble plan, the 
smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(80 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full nurmber of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be su 
acribed for atthe same time. Teachers belonging tothe 
aame hoid may be ted as ONE in marin such 
@ statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 





: = the club subscription need not be for more than 


ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past-two years. 

be shifting of a subscription from one member ot 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona/ subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 

apy ge (givenabove). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall beentitied ‘oone 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the indivi dual addresses of 

members, or in a package toone address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
wherea gesven of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
game school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 

ub, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
eee dalton be 

tions may made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
wee pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


Subscribers asking to have the direction 

changed should be careful to name not nie the poet. 

ore Any abe — yA eco. but also the one to 
en sen esses 

both county and state. aap mennss 


If a club subscription Is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous gubscripe on, 
vy! oy eel art ee. by stating that 
-ribes for es 
formed last year DY .........ccccccceceeseeee a hosted ee 
THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of ie batet that no more judicious edvertioin outlay 


could be made than that for securin 
. A new subscribes is entitl {2 the hat rate 
“The paper will not be sent to bscriber bey 
no sen’ an. 
the time paid for pn lene by special request. Te 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 


therefore be made early. 


y 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to amin 
sent free, upon application. ™ vistuecion 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will receive year]} a : 
scriptions for The Sanda school ‘Times (thenay “3 


to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Phi Iphia tothe on 
acribers) at the sullowias om Phtladelpiia oe 
rom CO! “ 
om toa Oe Bseas 


10 copies and upwards, 7s.6d. “ 
apers must be ordered ae one dase and they wh bs 
one 
gent either singly to the individual "wdde Lm doy A 


kage to one add esses, or in a 
by the 4 dey ress, whichever may be preferred 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher 
1031 Walnuts hiladelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550, os " 


ADVERTISING RATE 


3..©O©0 PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTI 
a subject to the following discounts: - 


DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT. 








On orders amounting 0 950, . . 5 
e ) , See 0 
“ - Wee's eS * 
pe: - 500. . .2 * 
* =. WW. 2 eB 
“ “ 1,000. . .30 “ 
a 4 1500. . .35 “ 
sed “ 2,000. . .w ™ 
~ “< 2,500. . .45 “ 
F - — . . ae? 
An advertiser is entitled the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
inany one year will secure. 
DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 
On orders for 2 insertions e « & per ct, 
“« “ : “ a 4 » +. 
“ “ 43 “ bs i 20 “« 
. 20 “+ "Ga 25 - 
“ oy 26 oe . ‘ 30 oe 
“ “ 39 ” a 40 oe 
cy oo 62 oe ate 50 a 


No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 

An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an a; 
the last page, will be charged ad 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address ali communications about advertising to 
FRE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 


ear, $1.50 each for olf 


és 


| 
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HIRES? | 


ROOT BEER 


Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 


world, TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


If they should not have it, 


request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 


free of expense. 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “Harpy Hours In Farry LAND,” 
will be mailed free to any one sending their address) CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia 








SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER 


TRUSSES 


Will retain the most difficult forms of HERNIA 
or Rupture with comfort and safety, Lies 4 com- 
pleting a radical CURE of all cases curable by 
mechanical appliances. Impervious to moist- 
ure. ay be used in bathing; and, fitting per- 
fectly to form of body, are worn without incon- 
venience by the youngest child, most delicate lady,or 
the laboring man, avoiding all sour, sweaty, 
Se anpleasantness, bein LIGHT, 
Le, CLEANLY, and always reliable. 
CAUTION.—Beware of imitations, All genuine 
plainly stamped *' 1. B. SEELEY & CO., WARRANTED.*° 
Its 


RUPTURE 


Skillful Mechanical Trea’ t A SPECIALTY 
—EITHER IN PERSON OR BY MAIL. 
90 Years REFERENCES:—Pro/s. S. D. Gross, D, Hayes 
Agnew, Willard Parker, W. H. , Dr. Thomas G. 
orton, and Surgeon.Generals of the U. S. Army and Navy. 
Our “MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF HERNIA 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ”—Contents :— 
Hernia or Rupture delineated; its different descrip. 
tment and cure, Also Corpulency, 
yea. d Varicocele, Book of 90 pp, 
and 180 illustrations. Mailed on receipt of 5c. ¥ 
1. B. SEELEY & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





I have used MAGER’s EMUISION inmy Repesioe with 
satisfactory results,—S. C. Thayer, M.D., Boston. 
I have used Atel Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil in lun 
and other debilitating diseases. I must say I have h 
rand success, the best of any I ever used,—G., P. 
omas, M.D., Lowell, Mass. 


Send your old Glasses by mail. 

We'll take exact size from them and send 

a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, 





$5.00. 
This method of fittin, Ad never falls, Satisfaction, or |- 
. ZINEM 


money refund AN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOPE FORTHE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Wilbor’s Compound 

of Pare Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 

ERSON of every class, station, and condition 

can be found that will praise the use 


of Ridge’s Food for infants. children, and inva- 
lids. It has stood the test of time, and still leads. 








1 Sold by druggists. 





A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 


“NX> +Koucu,Res, 
CHAPPED 


—— AND ~—— 


Scaly Skin 











RTURING SKIN. BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 
are apoodty overcome by that most exquisite of 
= uutifiers, the CuTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 


AP. 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For paseeevin, Seances and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. . 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTrteR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


1@ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
BABY S fied by CuTIcURA MEDICATED Soap. 
W () 0) Brest WoRK. WEST P: 

CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, lil. 
ALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO. 
P Limited, 607 Market St., 


TOOLS "te. amen so 











MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 
Ww RICES. 





Send 25 cents for illustrated ca’ 


S"COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NuTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS,PIESanpnCAKES. 
Recommended by best Housekeepers. In pound and 
Ask your Grocer for tt, - 

A sample free on request. 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


CcooD NEWS 


to LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ‘Gcnces, 
Srpetticulsrsaddress "seen 


REAT AMERICAN TEA Co. 
81433 Vesey St. New York, N.Y. 


half-pound 





GREATAMERICAN 








m 2 “WOOD'S”? PURE 

d = £7 AVORING EXTRACTS 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
§ THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTON. 








INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no potting, always ready, Put up in 1b 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AIST: 
CORDED-CORSET WA TS. 
TERIALS out. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 
aed UG zed Songs. 
IT ALL, AGES- Infants 
LEADING RETAILERS 

ev where. for circular, 
E RIS ROS , Manufacturers, 
1 Broad kk. 








aR BE 





WAY, aon com 
Rofiuk ZaknTs 








WIRE FENCING. 


re Rope Selvage 







>< >< > <— 
Ze >%e%e%e.. 
: BOc. to per rod, 
All sizes and widths, Sold by us or any dealer in this line of 
FREIGHT PAID. Information free. 
Write The McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCECO, 
N. Market and Ontario Sts., Chicago, Tl. 











BEAUTY>*POLISH- = 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DRABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 











“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Itsmerits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. 5. WILIBERGE 


R. Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


CEDARINE ii AND FUR- 


NITURE POLISH. 
Made from cedar trees, Bestinthe world. For sale 
by all furniture dealera, 








WORTH REPEATING 


A TRIBUTE TO PUTNAM 


ere Dediention 2 the Brook re iearessat 
ment to General Putnam.) 
Ninety-eight years ago the wasted form 
of an old soldier, scarred by tomahay; 
and bullet, was laid to rest in yonder graye, 
yard, The sacred acres were filled with 
mourners. He was consigned to sleep in 
the echoes of*artillery and of musket 
and under the glories of the flag, the fibre, 
of whose folds his own brave hands had 
so conspicuously helped to weave, Hig 
epitaph was written by the foremostscholay 
of our State. The fret of time, the frog 
of winter, and the selfish hand of the relic. 
hunter, wasted the stone slab on which it 
was written. And here, above a handful 
of ashes, all that remains of that stalwart 
frame, which, in life, was the inspiration 
of Colonists, the hate of Frenchmen, the 
fear of Englishmen, and the awe of Indians 
to-day, late, but not too late, a grateful 
State has built a seemly and endurin 
pedestal, has placed upon it his war-horse, 
and called again to his saddle, with hig 
bronzed features saluting the morning, the 
Connecticut hero of the Revolution. 
Blessed is a state which has a history, 
Its present is the natural evolution of its 
past. Out of struggles it has grown ; from 
storms and sunlight of other years it hag 
made strength. Its greatness of other. 
centuries is its renewed and transfigured 
reatness of to-day, its traditions are its 
inspirations, its buried heroes are its living 
prophets. It is the blessedness of contin. 
ued personality, the manliness of the ma 
ture man; its brain has developed with 
its muscles, its heart withits bones, Rev- 
erence and pride for the past, the kindling 
warmth of tender associations, and the 
hallowed flames of love, are its attributes, 
The scholar reads about it, the poet sings 
of it, the philosopher studies it. The 
banks of its streams are sacred for the 
footprints upon them; its mountains are 
dear for the brave steps that climbed them; 
its groves are instinct with the meditations 
of its patriot fathers; its churches pure 
with the purity of its saints; its graveyards 
are peopled with the presences of its an 
cestry. Thermopyle was a perpetuil 
legacy to the sons of Sparta, the atmos 
here of the Academy was an everlasting 
inheritance to the men of Athens. The 
children of Israel sing the songs of Miriam 
and David, study the philosophy of Moses 
and Ezra and Hillel, fight over the battles 
of Saul and the Maccabees, and rightly 
say, they are all ours. The wars are over, 
the wisdom is written, the lyrics are sung, 
the laws are written on papyrus, are cut 
in-stone, are printed on paper, but the les- 
son in them all is as fresh as a bubbling 
spring. We stand almost aghast before 
the grandeur of a new state, as Dakota, 
but we find no leaves of history to turn 
over and study and ponder. But when we 
examine the record of the last two and a 
half centuries of human progress, the filial 
love of the people of Connecticut finds a 
catalogue of statesmen, and warriors, and 
orators, and philanthropists, a story of 
patriotism, and self-government, and edu- 
cation, and discipline, and virtue, and 
piety, better than all the traditions, gath- 
ered from three thousand years, which 
haunt the waters of the Ganges, or are 
assembled on the banksof the Nile. And 
the result of those early frictions and fights 
with rough nature and rougher man, are 
written in the culture, and courage, and 
refinement, and sentiment of our little 
Commonweulth of to-day. There was 
choice seed dropped in the scant soil of 
the wilderness by the pilgrims and by the 
colonial rebels, but lo! the wilderness has 
become a garden and blossoms like the 





“rose. 


A nation’s character may be read in its 
heroes. It has been often said that no na- 
tion is better than its gods. Nor can it be 
unlike its demi-gods. Tell us what were 
the shrines in the Pantheon, and whose 
ashes lie in Westminster Abbey, and we 
can more than guess what was Rome and 
what is England. And if the gates of 
the abbeys have opened chiefly at the bid- 
ding of kings, the people have found the 
graves of their heroes in the churchyard, 
have followed their ashes to the rivers 
where spite and malice flung them, have 
chanted their stories in song, and set u 
their memorials in marble and bronze. If 
men of blood and ambition are the ideals 
of a nation, we find a nation of warriors ; 
if patriots are the heroes, be they on the: 
battle-field or in the council-chamber, we 


find a nation proud of its nationality, | 
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Nor are our heroe® fr. Lincoln tells how saly vniaal Bee ha cee eased esl ae Three Wonderful Sewing Machines, 


with him in @ carriage through 
eager of Washington, when its squares 
were dotted with camps, and its streets 
were full of boys in blue. When gen- 
erals and field-officers saluted him, he 
turned the compliment by the custom-. 
rand formal wave of the hand; but when 
4 private soldier pane arms, he rose 
in his carriage and took off his hat. He 
did not undervalue leadership, but he ap- 
reciated that patriotic, unheralded sup- 
rt of the flag which was found in the 
nes. And so our people, in memorializ- 
ing the critical struggle at Antietam, chose 
for a symbol, not a portrait of one of the 
many gen officers who made great 
names on that historic ground, but the 
fgure of an American soldier, with no 
state or regimental distinction, only a type 
of the hundreds of thousands who fought 
and fell, and whose names do not appear 
in the histories, but whose blood won the 
"ir is true that the admiration of a 
community is significant of its character, 
it is equally true of its contempt, It is 
not military greatness that we honor to- 
day, it is loyalty to manhood and to truth 
and to country. When the aggressions of 
the mother-country became insufferable, 
and the cry was “to arms,” there were two 
men upon the soil of our little Connecti- 
cut, who were especially conspicuous for 
their military accomplishments, Both 
incarnated personal bravery; neither had 
Jearned an alphabet out of which the word 
“fear” could be made; both were leaders. 
One gathered the sons of New Haven up- 
on the Green, and drilled them for war; 
the other left his oxen in the field and rode 
to Boston. Both had achieved success 
and glory in the earlier wars. The eyes 
not only of Connecticut and New England 
but of Virginia and the Carolinas, turned 
to both of them, Both were offered high 
laces by the enemy. One went through 
the struggle with an unclouded story, and 
to-day his name, the name of Putnam, is 
written upon nine counties in nine states, 
and we are bending in reverence before 
his statue, The other fled his country, 
died in ignominy, and an American com- 
munity would as soon adopt the name of 
Judas as the name of Arnold, 

Nations are not created by acts of Par- 
lament, nor by acts of Congress, nor are 
hey, made by treaties. Statutes and trea- 
fies imply states behind them, Nations 
fow—arow from the people. The United 

tates are the result of no sovereignty 
but the sovereignty of this great people 
=a pee le made and being made of the 
manifold strength of the older folk. 
Time has winnowed away the chaff and 
sifted out the grain from many peoples 
and many races, and has brought many 
good “remnants” together, to work out in 
wholesome friction: the best methods of 
self-government and constitutional law. 
Hither have come, each with a gift, first 
of all and best of all, the Puritan to New 
England, and the sturdy Scotchman, the 
honest Briton, the quick-witted Irishman, 
the Huguenot, son of a martyr and father 
of heroes, the Dutchman, full of honesty 
and trade, the German—happy combina- 
tion of much goodness and few faults, the 
Scandinavian, the Italian, the Mongolian, 
and the African, by the grace of God and 
the will of the people and the terrible 
tribulation of war, transformed from chat- 
teldom to manhood. 

- In studying the history of our country, 
We may and must study its biographies. 
Its own biography, so to say, is made up 
of the stories of its individual lives, It 
was.once taught, with more or less truth, 
that the genius of a whole nation is the 
creation of a single life, as Alexander's 
and Solomon’s and Julius Cesar’s. It is 
only a partial truth. The individual of 
mark represents, just as truly as he creates, 
acommunity. Marcus Aurelius and Chris- 
topher Columbus were not prodigies, 
springing from the air or the sky or the 
rocks ;—their roots struck into soil—they 
were born in the travail of forces, which 
are only\lost to our sight because the 
chronicles. are kept by courtiers. It isa 
flippant philosophy which sees in human 
progress ofly the work of individual great- 
ness; the/great individual incarnates in 
blossom 4nd fruit the processes of society 
for an eragas the aloe expresses the natural 
forces of century. We look at the liberal 
legislatiof of England for a quarter of a 
century, l}s education bills, its burials bills, 
its extension of the franchise, its disestab- 
lishments, and we give glory to Gladstone 
and Peel. | But behind Gladstone and Peel 
there has been a great constituency, strug- 


the matchless voice of Gladstone to strike 
and speak for them. 

We look back to the first half of the 
seventeenth century, and we glory im Wins 
pc and Hooker, but Winthrop and 
Hooker were largel Spree of the 
common ideas of the little colony, We 

stand in reverence before Washington, in | 
admiration before Trumbull, and Adams, 

and Hamilton, in enthusiasm before Put- 

nam and Moultrie, but let us never forget 

the hardy, believing, self-denying men 

whom they represented, and whosupported 

them. hen we honor Putnam, and 

Wooster, and Knowlton, and Chester, and 

Humphreys, let us never forget the thirty- 

one thousand, nine hundred and thirty-one 

men, most of them private soldiers, whom 

Connecticut sent to the Revolutionary 

fields, from Ticonderoga to Yorktown. 

Neither let us forget that the atmosphere of 
Connecticut was charged with ozonic 

forces of the most patriotic and self-centred 

kind. Our ancient seat of learning at 

New Haven was a very furnace of patriot- 

ism. In 1774, Dr. (President) Stiles wrote 

“there is to be another Runnymede in 

New England.” In1779, President Naph- 

tali Daggett, with his fowling-piece blaz- 

ing away at British regulars, made the 

most picturesquesingle portrait of the war. 

And a greater than bot , through the war 
a tutor, but afterwards President, one of 
America’s chief educators, Timothy 
Dwight, whose distinguished grandson 
and successor to-day leads our worship of 
Almighty God, was firing the young men 
of Yale with that burning patriotism which 
prepared them so well for the prominent 
part which they were so soon to play in 
the trying campaigns of war. Of the 
small number of alumni upon Yale’s cata- 
logue in the days of the Revolution, two 
hundred and thirty-four rendered: con- 
spicuous maggyeonrs service upon the battle- 
field, The universities have been the 
friends of freedom. Bigotry and tyranny 
are exorcised from the human mind, as 
evil spirits, by the influence of intelligence 
and education and culture, an influence 
covering and blessing both the learned and 
the unlearned. 


WANAMAKER’S. 











On and after July 7, and until further notice, the 
store will close on Saturdays at 1 0’clock P. M. 





A THOUSAND THINGS IN THE STORE GET NO WORD 
in the papers for every one that does. Take the 
pe me t3 grant < ba me rerytbing that 
oug e ere, and as chéap or cheaper 
than anywhere else., ° . - 

LieHT, CooL Dz: 
name you choose. TNink of the best of any sort 
have ever known, and the price. The chances are we 
ays ae very stuff, or better, for less than you have 

nm . 
Shantung Ponge 50c Ceyl 
Sie gee, t4 pe. ylon Flannel, 37c., 


Goons OF WHATEVER GOING 
you 


1 Surah 40c Gingham, 25c. 
Henrietta, 75c. 3734c and 31c Sateen, 25c, 
60c tross, 50c, 30c Linen Lawn, 
50c Challis, #73¢c. ee Seersucker, 9c. 
on 


Ten notes of the Frice symp a 
Coot LINENS. ‘OR EVERY USE. PRICES THAT 
; pee sive ee a oe. Tteke one—Linen 
wos, Sheer, airy; ps 80 thro’ wear and wash: 
Reduced to ........20 25 30 eand 85c _ 
Pn, aR eES, 22 30 3 and 40c 
Other sorts, other prices. 
FRENCH CHUDDA SHAWIS, CREAM, $1.25, THE Loss 
sa of us. 2 ~ 
OMEN’S PURE SILK BLACK MITTS, WHAT WEARE 
pelling to-day for 
cents 3734 cents 50 cents 
fally represent in Value what we sold last year for 
88 cents 60cents 75 cents 
we font iy 4 of thete match. 
ICAN GRASS HAMMOCKS, WHITE OR COLORED 
$1.50. Remarkably good for the price. Better, colored, 
$5; better still,white, and big eo for the nity Ale. 


Cotton Hammocks, $1 to $3.25. Palmer 
with pillow and spreader, $1.50 to $2.50, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 

: Philadelphia, 

JAMES McCREERY & Cco., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


PERFECT FITTING F 
wn pt SHIRT he 
ere, pe 60e, unlaundried, or 75¢.laun 
Catalogue free. THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 


147—149 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















buyers had better purchase of J. & J. 
ARPET DOBSON, 809 Cho nut 8t., Palin: 
caches Bs ria (See SP ae 
s r 
which are Yellable: in every way. esd 


to Sept. 1, samples of cloth the famo: 
FREE mouth Rock Pants are cut from, incl. 
ing pagar nye Nm blanks and Teen ta moore 
you mention this paper. ress, PLY 
ROCK PANTS Co., iB St., Boston, feeme* 


WORTH DOING. 


Write H. W. Hartman, Beaver Fall: 
trated circulars of the Hartman Patent Stour vine 
Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence, 

















CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 

PB regen nm ease nteod.or hosale. Es- 

Amate given of cost and descripti 

logue furnished on a slication. pile 


a A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











— (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 





THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread), 


“it runs with a breath.” . 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Gffices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 





Capital, 500,000. 
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y A MORTGAGES 3 


Krombhaar, Charles Platt, 


IVE ta | CENT. EAL ESTAT 
BONDS, by ate t of FIRST 
TGAGES on Real Estate 


taatshe onan" WEREST ALLOW 
poo pet EET 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


(Full Paid.) 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITI 


322 Chestnut St. 


wor 


VEO ON DEPOSITS. 
ER,J E PUNKIN 


twoand one- 


CEO.D.KRUMBHAAR, FEY. MILLER, RT. MoCARTER Jr. GEQ.JUN 
Gries Rnb retin, 





bmderc. 


geese 
aaa 
A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference, The new 
styles of Binders which are now ready are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
one like a flexible-sewed book. 
ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 
THE STYLes. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 
Two or more, 60 cents each, If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain, | 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 


for mailing. 
Two or more,’40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional, 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 


Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BAXTER C. SWAN. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH, HALL 
AND LODGE WORK 
In great variety. 

Also, Sole Manufacturer of the 
Favorite School Desk, 

hers’ Désks, Church and 
School Supplies, &c.. 
Write for information to 
244 & 246 South Second St., 
A, PA., U. BAe 





ro- President — e 
Bunator JOHN J. INGALLS, oo 


A 
es 
e ‘4 
Av DD WS vb 
THE 9° 3 
w or Aronson, KANSAS. 
v Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham Natt 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 
GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 
187 Broadway, New York. 
B. M. MANLEYX, Gen’l Mgr. 





Surplus, $365,016 


SAFE NVESTHENTS 





both guaranteed by Capi. 
tal os lus of reer iee 4 seventeen of |, 
business we have loaned $11,404,600, from > 
° taverest and principal 
6% re 12 have beenreturned «< 
tne loos gt a delat sie Sasa 
dollar. : 
thy Aa an A enture Bonds and - 
tes 


always on sal 
Bente, Deparunenn occas 8 Dad 
— ke regarding our various securi- 
J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; * 
few York Mang’r, HENRY OICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 





volume for the reader, while the stiff 





: Shaw Aopling a, 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Bend for catalogue. Boston. 





a 





ISHIONS 


PORTERS OF CHURCHD, 
RE 








ANNERS, FOR, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 


tands, 75e. Send for illus. price-list. 


ilk ormerino, Iron Banner 
C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 








CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LIGHT | Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston, 





gling withgburdens and pleading for rights, 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street, 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bellis, 


Crimxzs anp Prats for CHURC 
Send for Price and Catal ie. wvrke 
H. McSHANE & CO- 

Mention this paper. Baltimere, 













H, B 34, Prost Gro. C: MonRBLL, Vice Prest. 
FA B HIGHER INTEREST 


5 AND 
SAFE tian GovVERNMENT BONDS. 
We have them in various sums, to meet the needs or 


large and small investors. . 
KANSASINVESTMENTCO., | 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


An instructive oapheraeny pam, hlet sent free on 
plication, rite For it. =. 


Cras. BARCLAY, Gro. C. MoRREtLL, 
305 Chestnut St. 101 Devonshire St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 





ANKING in all Branches. Bonds and 
other 4 to & per cent, Investments, 


SAKEANSEsBANK 
CHICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANEG 

New York Office: 3 Wall Street. 
Scxodr. 1% gf A BY 4 


BON DS. or sale. Sendfor Bond List. 


N. I Ww. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 
15-11 onroe 56 Devonshi . 
CHICAGO, . BOSTON,” 








OHN D. KNOX & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS and LOAN AGENTS, 


KA NS. 
Negotiators of KANSAS FIRST MORTGAGES. 
Bee large advertisement next week. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


Sand 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 








HE American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 
St., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 

in Investment Securities, all guaranteed. 
Assets, October 1, 1887, $1,883,909.72, send for 
information and references. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 

For example of its operation address the Company, 

giving your age. 

T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 


Kansas Loan & Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6% 


MCINTOSH & MYGATT, 


Bankers « «+ + Denver, Colorado. 
Investment securities for non-residents. Particular 
attention given to the investment of Trust Funds, 


DENVE REAL ESTATE 


INVESTMENTS. 
Conservative,safe,profitable. Circularsand references 
mailed, H.B.Chamberlin & Bro.,Bo: ver,Col, 
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SAPOLIO 


is like great men who waste themselves to make the 
world brighter, Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour 
ing Boap used for all cleaning purposes. 

Lost to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, who does not care to own a good 
name for thrift and cleanliness. If love for others 
did not prompt a wife and mother to keep a tidy 
house and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for her 
social standing in society ought to teach her to use 
Bapolio in all her house-cleaning work. At all 
grocers, Ne. 8, (Copyright, March, 1887] 


ee 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 1886. 
Wate-up Capital, - bans 7 000.00 
Offers wep se soon Real moun MK ; iaeeess 
Drawing 6% ‘Interest. eee 
BAMUEL M, JARVIS, Pres. ROLAND R, CONKLIN, Sec. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 


THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred reci pes,will' besent 
oe one who bene — SS aes eens 

enclose a two-cen postage, 
The Corealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, I - 


Sh 























ASK FOR 








areey one thinks of Estry 
wanted. 


Conerne & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE ee 
Send for instrated ta! 
catalogu: 
ORGAN CO. 


ORGANS #2 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bur- 
DETT ORr@AN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. * 


DO ouch cans 


$3. Preas for cards. 




















THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
rices, ask your stationer for 
paper representing over 250 

Devonshire Street, Boston. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS BXPOSITION 138. 
Ifso, and desire fashionable 
DO YOU ston Linen, 
Postage 168 peri, | artctice Wess wy 


JOSEPH Cl LLOTTS 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 
writing- paper at reasonable 
Boston Bond, 
WRIT 9 or Suaker Hill ‘Linen. 
FE If he does not xeon om. 
send 3 two-cent s 
= | our complete oman es Bo 
Express often cheaper. CO., 178 to 184 





Toposne Prices in the United Cony ayn by the |. 


—Sell direct from mills to 
esheetsof scour andl anveles ‘with prices 
e3 of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ota. 
H. CanrEr & KaRRICK, $ Beacon Street, Boston, 


SEI ND ) 7. Ce containing ver, 88 800 1 


Glee. Siverware ae wane We Wo eal 








Seiebee seneenamens pesos, 
oe event Bat inecete, SEL, 


20 North Wiath Street, Paiteseishl 


00 YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 








CO-OPERATION reduces cost. Write tothe 
ET STONE WATCH CLUB CO., 926 Chest- 
mut St., Phila., for full particulars of their plan. 


RED STAR LINE 


For Antwerp and i eerie, sailing w cont between 
NEW YORK and ANT ERP. 
PHILADELPHIA and ANTW 





ents cabin , $60 to $100; Toye Guo tofie, Secon ga ; 


Meu herb. 


eR ne 
Ieeliinabiladinies adindhieeeeeemeneiemein 


There is no better way to show you how the new plan works 
than to let you see sgme of the letters which the publisher has 
received. It would never do to send out, on such a plan, books 
that are common-place. They would all come back. 

By this new plan you are entirely free to buy or not, as you 
choose. The book goes to you in a strong case, and you can 
return it in the same case if you don’t want to keep it. 

Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. In writing, you may simply 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of] w 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 





“TI recently received from you, for examination, one copy of 
‘Teaching and Teachers,’ which, of course, has proven satisfac- 
tory, and by means of the sample I have secured six other orders.” 





“Enclosed is one dollar for ‘ Teaching and Teachers,’ which 
was sent on approval. It is wellnigh perfection in _its sphere, 
and I am more than pleased.” 





“Your book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ was received, and a 
five minutes’ glance gave such satisfaction that I got up a club 
for five copies.” 





“Enclosed find $3.00 in payment for five copies of ‘Teaching 
and Teachers.’ One sample copy was sent me some days ago, 
therefore you will please send four copies more to my address. 
I hope that my recommendation will induce many of my friends |» 
to buy it.” 





“I received the book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ last Satur- 
day, and am much pleased with it. I send three dollars for five 
copies. Had I time to look up those who ought to have it, I 
could sell at least a dozen copies.” 





“T enclose herewith one dollar to pay for the book ‘Teaching 
and Teachers,’ which you sent me on approval. _I find it to be 
excellent, and wish every teacher in the land could have one.” 





“Enclosed find P. O. Money Order for $8.40. Some time 
ago you sent me a copy of ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ subject to 
my approval. I will keep that, and you will please send thirteen 
more copies.” 





“I will keep the book ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ and I want 
six more copies sent to me by express.” 


oe 





“T enclose herewith $4.30 to pay for one copy of ‘Teaching 
and Teachers,’ which you sent to me for examination, and also 
for six additional copies.” 





' “Please send me by express twenty-four copies of ‘Teach- 
ing and Teachers.’ I shall remit fifteen dollars for the twenty- 
five copies, which includes my own copy sent on approval.” 





One copy of the book mailed, . F $1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





excursion. to w rates, 
ote AE WHICH g 2ONa. Genel agen 
307 W Fainut 8. Philadelphia; 6 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL, 
88.,2;,4; BOGARDUS, Home sali Home Schoo 
Ladies, 4035 Chestn’ 
Mirrenng, yoar bapins Maptambes te St, Phlsdenst 


EST WALNUT ST. a 
Ww Girls, 4301 Walnut St, Phila nee renee te 
lleatic’ 


Miss J, TRAUTMANN, Prin, ‘Ca’ 
M°LEAN & SEMINARY foung mae con. 











talogue on app 
me School, ¥ 


and healthful location. eee nous from New Yar 
onttE MISSES ANIBLE'S 
rm RDING A AND ABLE'S 
on YOUNG Sa Gansemiiner Raa ae i 
ae ee as 
OAK For Xoung Ladies, -0°% 
AMHERST, M pt. 19, 1888, 


$400. Pupils admitted tc to Smith and mith and Wy 1 Terms, 
Certificate. Miss V " Kells cu 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


THE v DE DE. WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING Music 


the new Illus 
perwdh Treen pre: non oURINe Boston, 


tn mn 
Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day Schooj 
FoR Youne Lapis, 1350 Pine S8t., udents fore 
Thorough instruction, Prepares st college 
Fortieth year begins September 26, 1: 


CARLETON SCHOOL . prOR BOvS, | 


rad , Masa, 
Home and day pupils. Select and safe, pet year, 
pero ne term begins sesame: tS ae 


oa 
MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


af Neh Rae eo 
‘or catalogue, sen 
TALCOTT, Morgan Park, Cook Co. 4 * 


>WHEATON FEMALE. SEMINARY” 


1 commence its library, 


























larto MISS IN, Prin., Norton, Mass, 


HELTENHAM ACADEMY. Boarp DING SCHOOL 

E Me © palidin Ragen ri an nd gyms! epi 
xtensive buildin: ry 

p uses, 8 Miltary anil, for col = 


ness. ag 3 begins Sep ik Address eeene ‘Phila 


ALE COLLEG CHAR 
BALTIMORE ar oak cagowed Be ihe a ay 


Maryland, oe eat = Der i= 

advantages a Music. ‘3 tee 
terms i mn mi nistonat ~ oem Ae +e oretens. 

opens Sept.17. N.C. B KS, M. A., LL, 


MITCHELL’ BOYS’ SCHOO “Bila 


Mam. Mas. 1s miles from 
6 miles from Lowell, on the Bosion and Lowell * & 
A strictly seleci Famliy ‘School for Boy 
clusive. au term commences r 1 "Bend ie 
circular to M. C. MITCHELL, A.M. pal, 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY Uw irate 


ll course of study, mrs ved bu Cr en re dose, scholar 




















sips large library fund, heal new oa é@ music Sealine: 
circular @ particulars. DAVID LL.D., Pres, 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL PRONPENCE: 
Founded in vie.” ent ho: 
states. All denominations. Thoroug 
to colless: Address AU id art, Queer tice rooriiate LL.B. 
CAYUGA LAKE. 
LL Cy re of study. 
nd vocal m' ciate ting, etc, Location 


departments, men, youn VID THI Ex. Write for 
TH SEX 
science, classics, music, and art. contifion Sepa nr 
RORA 
WEL COLLEGE For YOUNG LADIES. 
beautiful and Piealte tal, 





THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 
superior facilities for po a Ares extended bon 


- September 1 ddress the president, 
Mi, BHO HOPKINS, Ph.D., Baltimore. Md, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FORYOUNG G LADIES 


moved, in 1 
Sane che @ ty ponent oat of a vai ome 
will ‘begin ‘its thi y-ninth year Wednesday, Septem, 
ber For circulars, apply to PSINCIPaLs, Ogont%, 
| Bd County, Pa. 
Principals. 





Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss M. L. BONNEY, 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A, DInxaY 


ELMIRA COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Under care of the Synod of New ber 





study to that of the best colleges. entific a 
— ue with — ee a. dering 
Best advantages in and Art, "Ypuild 


with oak modern im roveients heated by ey 
and furnished with e Ae Astronom 

tory—Museum and ‘Art Ga Terms moderate, Ad 
dress PrEs’t A. W. COW. “LL. D., Elmira, N. Y. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors, 

1417 students last year. 

1. Btn Mh neal OF THEOLOGY.—Classical ang 
English Courses. 

ll. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.~ 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses, 
lil. DEPARTMENT OF BREF ARATORY meTaucios, 

—Classical, Philosophical, and English Sch 
IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
V. ART DEPARTMENT. 
Full Courses with increased Electives. Enlasyot 
Lib: , Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 


Stone fuildings. 
Tuition and Pincidentals, iy te:m of 3 mos, 
to $48 per term. 


Table board gad: room ren 
Terms begin Sept. 11, Jan. 1,’and April 2 For full 
particulars, sen for “* Announcement” 


G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, = Ohio. 


“ STAMMERINC’ “4 


And all Defects of Speech 
A maneet of very bad cases Geesindé Gotectivees 
by Mr. E.S. Joh n have come mae my He ee on 
them daily for five weeks while th is date perso 
Inthe last case I have at this 








knowledge thecure remains ent after 
of two years Ino. G. Ont MCRLEOY (Pro Prof. of Risetar 





P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ares Be 3 4 Ivan 
For full information, ‘address E. HNsTO 
Institute, 11th and Spring Gar 








She Sunday bebool Times intends. 1 admit only advertisements that are tr 


See te nat ote Suund so ccheeribers aay 


ould, however, an advertisement of a party not in g00d standing be inadvertently inserted, i 
any money that they lose thereby, 


[Tune 80, 1g9y 
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